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EFFORT TO SHIP 
AUTO MANUALS FAILS 


Proposal to Use Motor Truck Between 
Chicago and New York Abandoned 
Monday 








ONE COPY TO EACH COMPANY 





Meanwhile Agents Use Abbreviated 
Rate Schedule Listing Most 
Popular Makes 





After the Automobile Conference had 
done everything humanly possible to 
have the new rate sheets and manuals 
appear in all parts of the country as 
nearly simultaneously as could be, the 
whole rate situation has been thrown 
into confusion by the unparalleled 
transportation conditions. 

Assistant Secretary Goodwin, of the 
National Conference issued this state- 
ment last Monday relative to delivery 
of Classification Manuals and Property 
Damage and Collision Manuals: 

“Due to the unforeseen circumstance 
of parcel post and express embargoes 
affecting all shipments for points East 
of Chicago, it will be impossible to de- 
liver rate manuals in time for their use 
by April 15. This office has kept in con- 
stant touch with the situation at Chi- 
cago and only this morning, over the 
phone, we are advised of the conditions 
prevailing there, namely: 

The express companies have an- 
nounced an embargo on all shipments 
to New York, New England and Eastern 
states. 

Parcel post transit facilities are, if 
possible, more seriously congested than 
express. 

Postal authorities will not accept our 
packages as first-class mail. 

All efforts to make deliveries over 
the road by auto truck seem impractic- 
able. 

“From the foregoing it will be ob- 
served that every possible means of 
transportation has been thoroughly can- 
vassed and our efforts to move our rate 
books have failed. We have, therefore, 
made arrangements with the printers 
to send to every member’s home office, 
by first-class special delivery mail to- 
day (April 12), one copy of the Classifi- 
cation Manual and one copy of the new 
Property Damage and Collision Manual 
in order that the home offices, at least, 
will be informed as to the new rates. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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BROKERS and AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


ONE WALL STREET NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE 
RECTOR 5870-5871 


CABLE ADDRESS 
“NEPEARCO” 


R. N. M. M. PEARCE 


President 

















128TH YEAR 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000.00 
Metropolitan Managers Marine Department Managers 


Darby, Hooper & McDaniel Platt, Fuller & Co. 
59 John Street, N. Y. 27 William Street, N. Y. 
Brokerage and Service Departments 
(Fire) Charles F. Enderly, Manager 
111 William Street, N. Y. 


(Marine) Lawrence J. Brengle, Manager 
27 William Street, N. Y. 
MARINE 


FIRE AUTOMOBILE 
THE OLDEST AMERICAN STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 















































SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated in 1849 in the State of Massachusetts, the SIXTH of 
the thirteen original states in the Union, ratifying the Constitution 
"The SPRINGFIELD has a proud heritage, and for SEVENTY-ONE 
years has maintained its high ideals in underwriting and is today as 
always a strong, reliable AMERICAN company. 

Its faith is in AMERICA, in the AMERICANIZATION MOVE- 
MENT and in the highest type of service. 


Let us serve you. 
A. W. Damon, President 
A. F. Dean, Manager Western Dept. Geo. W. Dornin, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 


Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
NEW YORK OFFICES 
Marine Department 


Talbot, Bird & Company, Inc. 
General Marine Managers, 
63-65 Beaver Street 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
George A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 
1 Liberty Street 


Metropolitan District 
Charles G. Smith, Agent 
1 Liberty Street 










WALL STREET PAPER 
DISCUSSES INSURANCE 


Magazine Aims to Help Business 
Builders to Get Best Business 
Investment 








“INSURE” PARTNER ADVICE 





Discussion of Endowment, Income, 
Joint Policy, Whole Life And 
Other Contracts 





“The Magazine of Wall Street” re- 
cently ran a partnership story, which 
has resulted in the sale of many life 
insurance policies. While there was 
nothing of startling originality in the 
story it is reproduced as agents might 
find something of value in it to repub- 
lish in their local daily newspapers. 
“The Magazine of Wall Street” placed 
this head on the article, “Insuring Your 
Partner,” and the text follows: 

The more insurance is looked into 
and studied—whether it be fire, life, 
marine or accident—the more one is 
impressed with the ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness of those who have de- 
veloped the remarkable institution of 
insurance in its many and _ varied 
phases. 

A Great Business 

It matters little from what angle the 
subject is viewed. The same favorable 
impression is created and the greater 
one’s admiration is aroused for the 
great business that does not and never 
did specialize in profiteering—regard- 
less of time, tide, or season. An influx 
of business in the 1918-1919 years, 
record “writing” of insurance to the 
extent that many companies are ac- 
tually ceasing to solicit new premiums, 
has not swelled the heads of the 
powers-that-be, nor caused higher 
charges, strikes, scandalous overcharg- 
ing, waste and excess that is so synony- 
mous with business inflation. 

On the contrary, the fight goes on 
unceasingly for still lower charges, a 
greater paring down of profit; lower 
cost and less “plus” which has been 
the trend in the insurance business for 
the past ten years. This is clearly 
demonstrated in “Insurance for Assur- 
ance” dealt with by the writer in 
“Financial Independence at Fifty.” 

This article is not, however, intended 
to strew bouquets in the path of the 
insurance solicitor. Rather, our aim 
is to help income builders to get the 
best in investment; to obtain one hun- 
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dred cents (and possibly more) for 
each dollar of his expenditure. 
Insure Your Partner 

Briefly and simply, the method aims 
to protect partners of a firm or cor- 
poration against loss, embarrassment 
or even the inconvenience that would 
come in the event of the death of one 
or more of the members of the firm. 

The policy on the deceased partner's 
life would become payable either to 
the firm, or any individual member, or 
the remaining members, for their per- 
sonal benefit. In the first case it would 
have the effect of placing a substantial 
sum of ready money in the hands of 
the firm for the benefit of all, including 
the estate of the dead partner, and in 
the latter instance the members indi- 
vidually would reap the advantage in 
the same way as another legacy would 
benefit any individual. 

It is all a matter of agreement be- 
tween the parties to the insurance con- 
tract, namely, the partners themselves 
during their lifetime, and the insurance 
company. Many elastic forms of con- 
tract are available, and the best type, 
rates, etc., is a matter of shopping and 
judgment. We feel sure that the rep- 
resentatives of all the companies are 
competent to give the best advice, and 
they should be consulted, Final adju- 
dication could be left to the firm’s 
banker, who is nearly always a shrewd 
individual accustomed to making the 
best bargain with greatest safety. 

The amount, form and term, must 
also be left to individual choice, but we 
should say that important businesses 
whose profits range from $25,000 to 
$100,000 annually net can well afford 
to carry from $10,000 to $20,000 on the 
life of each partner. The premiums 
necessary to keep the policies in force 
should, in my judgment, be a charge 
against the business, deducted annually 
from the gross profits. As the policy 
becomes more valuabie through age 
and near-maturity, the firm’s account- 
ant may well consider adding the “sur- 
render value,” or cash value, or the 
prevailing collateral value, of the poli- 
cies to assets. 

The Two Forms 

Two attractive forms of insurance are 
available. The individual policy is the 
ordinary kind that we are familiar 
with, and in this connection the ‘“en- 
dowment” form for ten or twenty years 
is recommended. In this case, the 
holder names his partner as a benefi- 
ciary, either in the policy itself or by 
indorsement. The document would be 
deposited in the strong box of the firm, 
among its other securities. In return 
for this, the other partner or partners 
do likewise; in other words, they “pool 
the risk,” and the survivor or sur- 
vivors win. Such a policy can be cre- 
ated for the personal benefit of the 
other partner or partners, or for the 
firm. 

The alternative form of insurance is 
for the firm to take out a “joint policy,” 
which is a single insurance on two or 
more lives, depending on the number 
of partners. 

The advantage of the _ individual 
form is, obviously, that on termination 
of the partnership, retirement of the 
insured from the firm, or dissolution of 
the firm, the insured can continue the 
insurance for his personal benefit. He 
can, thereafter, name himself or any- 
one he pleases as its beneficiary. 

Joint Policies 

Joint policies are usually issued to 
remain in force during the continuance 
of the partnership. Even if the part- 
nership should come to an end sooner 
than. expected, the policy would still 
have a substantial value if in force 
about five years or over. 

The whole life form is not particu- 
larly recommended for partnership in- 
surance. It is too “long-winded.” 

Apart from the obvious advantages 
of creating a back-log for its cash, loan 
and collateral value, the money may 
come in handy at a convenient time; 
for example, if the partnership should 
be cramped for working capital or suffi- 
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cient funds to pay liabilities at the time 
of death of one of its members. 

The “backer” of a firm would be of 
little use dead. It might be a serious 
blow and even disastrous for a concern 
if the “bank-roll” of the firm was called 
to the Great Beyond unexpectedly. 
Such things have happened over and 
over again, and the results were far 
from assuring in almost every case. 
This contingency can be controlled by 
partnership insurance. 

Another angle is the important per- 
sonal value often attached to one of the 


‘Costs Fifty Cents 


partners, either because of his ability, }! 


his expérience, ability to raise money; 
even his “pull” or influence with the 
rest of the world. His death could in- 
flict a coup de grace on a firm which 
would—-and indeed has been—ruinous. 

Many cases are cited where a part- 
nership concern, prosperous and grow- 
ing during the life of the two energetic 
partners who founded it, was put 
“down and out” on the death of the 
partner who financed it. 

IS EDITOR “KIDDING” HIMSELF? 

“The Insurance Post” of Chicago 
prints a story under this four-column 
head: “Are Life Insurance Agents ‘Kid- 
ding’ Themselves?” The records up-to- 
date for 1920 do not so indicate. 


To Write a Letter 


DUNHAM ON CORRESPONDENCE 
Lecture Given to Clerical Force of 
Aetna Life; What Not 
to Write 


i) “If you haven’t the power to transfer 


\aaed thoughts to others you cannot ex- 
ite good letters,” said Howard 


i) pect to wri 


/P. Dunham in the first of a series of 
four talks on business correspondence 
before the Aetna Life Club in Hartford 
March 27th. The purpose of a letter, he 
said, was to take the place of conversa- 
tion. Every time you write a letter on 
a Company letterhead you are the per- 
sonal representative of the Company. 
People are often too careless or neglect- 
ful in their letter writing. 

After describing the making of letter 
paper Mr. Dunham spoke of the impor- 
tance of the letterhead. It is a mistake 
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“The Oldest Company in America”’ 


Issued its first Policy in 1843 


Three leadership achievements of the Mutual Life:—The 
American Experience Table of Mortality, the corner-stone 
The “contribution plan” of sur- 
plus distribution, used almost universally by American 
The Continuous Instalment policy, the basic 
form of all Life Income contracts. 


“Mutual Life’—known in every household. 


policies and service, notable financial strength, co-opera- 
tion with agencies. Life Insurance at its best!—the Agent’s 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 


Unexcelled 














to load a letter heading with a lot of 
advertising or detail. The color effect 
of a letter consists of the color of the 
paper, ink used in printing and signa- 
ture and the typewriter ribbon, all of 
which should harmonize. 

He said that some companies were 
not using any punctuation in the address 
on the envelope. Others printed the 
name of the state in capitals, followed 
by the name of the city and name of 
the addressee. Outlook envelopes were 
great labor savers and reduced the lia- 
bility of error. 

Definitions of the various parts of a 
letter were given. Titles should not 
be used indiscriminately. Some com- 
panies were not indenting paragraphs, 
but were writing each line flush with 
the margin. Others indented from 5 
to 20 spaces. He advised short para- 
graphs and sentences, but said a con- 
stant use of them became tiresome. The 
letter should be as near the center of 
the page as possible. Abbreviations 
should be avoided as far as possible and 
should never be used on envelopes. Per 
is a latin word and should be used only 
in connection with Latin words. “Per 
year” was wrong. “Per annum” right. 

The chief essentials of a letter were 
brevity, clearness, courtesy and correct- 
ness. You should not begin a letter by 
saying: ‘We have your letter of so and 
so about so and so.” Simply dictate: 
“Answering your letter dated so and so.” 
Never say: “We hand you”; say, “We 
send you.” “Your esteemed favor” is 
obsolete. Dont use “favor” for “letter.” 
The words “and oblige” in the last 
sentence of a letter makes a weak end- 
ing. The signature should be written 
with a pen, never with a pencil; the 
rubber stamp signature should not be 
used. TIllegibility of signatures was 
discouraged. 

Speaking of the cost of correspon- 
dence he classified these under mail- 
room costs, dictation costs, stenog- 
rapher’s costs, letterheads, envelopes, 
pencils, carbon copies, typewriter up- 
keep and depreciation, supervision, fil- 
ing and postage. It costs on the average 
of fifty cents for every short letter sent 
out. 

Among the personal requirements of 
a letter writer he should know the his- 
tory of his company and its business; 
be acquainted with the laws of psychol- 
ogy, and have a general knowledge. 
The lack of a large vocabulary of simple 
words was a great handicap. He should 
be able to adjust himself down or up 
to the person to whom he writes. 

In speaking of stenographic efficiency 
Mr. Dunham said common errors should 
be studied; smudged, misspelled words 
or uneven letters should not be tolerat- 
ed. A supervisor of correspondence 
should read all letters for grammatical 
errors. 

At the close of the lecture the Com- 
pany manuals of several large manu- 
facturing concerns were displayed and 
the speaker advocated the adoption of 
a Company manual of correspondence 
for both stenographers and dictators. 





$6,000,000 METROPOLITAN GROUP 

A group life contract for approximate- 
ly $6,000,000 has been closed on the 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills 
by the Metropolitan. This is one of the 
largest contracts secured in the South. 

The schedule of insurance is as fol- 
lows: Those in the employ of the Com- 
pany not less than three months nor 
more than one year are entitled to in- 
surance in the amount of $500. With 
each additional year’s employment, this 
amount will be increased by $100 until 
the maximum of $1,500 has_ been 
reached. New employes are entitled to 
share in the benefits of the plan after 
three months’ service. 


The latest Company to start a life 
insurance sales course is the George 
Washington Life. 
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Risks Moving 
To South America 


HOW COMPANY TREATS CASES 


Home Accepts at Semi-Tropical Rates 
Lives of Americans Moving 
to South America 





An agent of the Home Life has asked 
that Company to tell of its practice 
with reference to risks intending to 
move to South America and make a 
home in one of the large cities, such as 
Rio de Janeiro or Buenos Aires. 
“Would such risks be accepted at 
standard or semi-tropical rates?” he 
queries. “And how would you value 
an application from a man who is 
about to take a trip of perhaps six 
months or a year and visiting the prin- 
cipal coast cities without going into 
the interior?” ' 

This is the Company’s answer: 

“All such cases have a_ certain 
amount of individuality, but on general 
lines we are willing to accept insur- 
ance on the life of an American who 
proposes to reside in the West Indies 
and San Paulo at semi-tropical rates. 
These are higher than standard rates. 

“We view Buenos Aires as_ being 
more healthy, and in the case of a 
first-class risk proposing to reside in 
Buenos Aires, or the Argentine in that 
neighborhood, we are willing to issue 
standard insurance. Buenos Aires is 
rot quite so healthy as New York, but 
the difference is not sufficient to bring 
it into a semi-tropical class, and we 
therefore exercise a little greater 
strictness in selection. 

“In the case of a man making a short 
trip down the coast, returning within 
three or four months, we are usually 
willing to accept for standard insur- 
ance in moderate amount—that is, up 
to about half our usual limit. If, how- 
ever, there is a prospect that the travel- 
ler may settle down or may make trips 
into a dangerous interior, or may reside 
for a considerable period on rubber 
plantations or coffee plantations, we 
have to modify these rules, and insist 
upon full tropical rates with provision 
for a refund of the extra premium after 
the return of the sojourner. 

“It is essential that full and very ex- 
plicit information be given as to the 
nature of the trip, the length of the 
trip, and the duties of the traveller.” 


NEW ELMIRA OFFICE 





Calkins & Wilkins Made District Man- 
agers of Aetna Life; Latter a 
Newspaper Man 


The Aetna Life has opened a istrict 
agency in Elmira which will be man- 
aged by Calkins & Wilkins. Mr. Cal- 
kins has been a prominent insurance 
man in Elmira for eleven years. Mr. 
Wilkins has been in the editorial de- 
partment of the Elmira “Advertiser.” 
Speaking of Mr. Wilkins, the “Adver- 
tiser” says: “He is an aggressive live 
wire who will prove invaluable to the 
company. Both these men have hosts 
of friends who hastened to congratulate 
them on their enterprise.” 


NOW THE NATIONAL GUARDIAN 

The Guardian Life, of Madison, Wis., 
has changed its name to the National 
Guardian Life. It has notified the 
Guardian Life of New York of its ac- 
tion and has also withdrawn the objec- 
tion Which was filed with the Wiscon- 
Sim insurance department against the 
admission of the New York company 


to Wisconsin because of the similarity 
in names, 


CHANGES TO ELGIN LIFE 
The stockholders of the Merchants & 
Manufacturers Life of Rockford, IIL, 
have voted to change its name to the 
Elgin Life and will remove the home 
office to Elgin, I. 
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The Prudential 
Insurance Company 


of America 





HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 


FORREST F. DRYDEN 
President 


Incorporated Under the Lawe of the State of New Jersey 




















W. J. Ritchie Joins 
H. L. Kolman Agency 


LARGE ACQUAINTANCE IN TOWN 
New ‘Travelers General Agency in 
Upper Fifth Avenue Section 
Building Up Organization 





William J. Ritchie has gone with the 
Harry L. Kolman General Agency of 
the Travelers Insurance Company, 19 
West 44th Street, where he will assist 
Mr. Kolman in the development of the 
life insurance business atid instruct ag- 
ents and brokers and aid them in clos- 
ing cases. Mr. Ritchie, who has been 
supervisor of the accident division of 
the metropolitan department of the 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee, has one 
of the widest acquaintances among in- 
surance producers in this city and he 
will make a valuable addition to Mr. 
Kolman’s staff. His first insurance ex- 
perience was as attorney and manager 
of collections and shortages at the home 
office of the Fidelity & Casualty, where 
he attracted the attention of the late 
Edward Griffith, the most successful 
producer of health and accident busi 
ness in New York. Shortly before Mr. 
Griffith’s death, Mr. Ritchie was made 
assistant superintendent of the Clapp & 
Company office, which has a large terri- 
tory. In March, 1919, he went with the 
Ocean. 

Much is expected of the Kolman Gen- 
eral Agency of the Travelers. Mr. Kol 
man’s life insurance experience was 
mostly obtained in Chicago where for 
six years he was with the George Pick 
general agency of the Mutual Benefit, 
being one of Mr. Pick’s leading pro 
ducers. 

About four and a half years ago he 
went with the Travelers in Chicago as 
a general agent, and continued there his 
high production record. Last October 
he came to New York and became asso 
ciated with one of the Travelers agen 
cies and a few months ago he opened 
the general agency in 44th Street, since 
which time he has been principally en- 
gaged in building up an organization 
He has appointed a number of agents 
who have splendid possibilities and is 
offering a service which is proving at 
tractive to brokers. Mr. Kolman’s office 
is in the heart of the upper Fifth Av 
enue district, which is growing in im 
portance every day. The demand there 
for offices is as great as downtown and 
the rentals are higher. There are quite 
a number of advantages in having a 
general agency in this district and it is 
believed that inside of the next five 
years quite a number of additional gen- 
eral agency offices will be opened there 
by the various companies. Mr. Kolman 
is principally featuring the writing of 
ordinary life insurance, which he thinks 
best fits the needs of business men, as 
they are intelligent enough to know 
what they want. He goes after the pol- 
icyholders of the more prosperous type, 
being particularly successful with men 
of affairs. In speaking of Mr. Ritchie 
this week, he said to The Bastern Un 
derwriter: “He came with us because 
he will be able through a company writ- 
ing the multiple lines of the Travelers 
to take complete care of his large per 
sonal following on the street. He is an 
unusually able insurance man and will 
fit ideally into the organization of a live, 
progressive general agency.” 

With the experience Mr. Kolman hag 
had in writing personal business he 
will be able to be of considerable help 
to agents and brokers 


LARGE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents has 
been increased from nine to eleven 
members. The new members are Fred 
A. Howland, president of the National 
Life of Vermont; and Darwin P. Kings- 
ley, president of the New York Life. 
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You have done what you could. Some blunders and 
absurdities no doubt crept in; forget them as soon as 
you can. Tomorrow is a new day; begin it well and 
serenely and with too high a spirit to be cumbered with 
your old nonsense. This day is all that is good and 
fair. It is too dear with its hopes and invitations to 
waste a moment on the yesterdays. 

—Emerson. 


Insurance Men Should Know: 


That the policyholder who lapses his policy to take new insurance 
always gets the worst of the bargain. But, strangely enough, they 
don’t always see the point that the agent who lapses his agency with 
any good company injures himself, no matter how attractive his new 
contract may look. He must begin all over again in his new connec- 
nection; he discredits himself with the prospects among whom he 
has labored, opens the door of the structure he already has created to 
some wiser successor and then loses his moral courage in the reali- 
zation that he has stung himself. 


The greatest undeveloped resources in America today are not our 
mines, forests nor streams, but rather, the human souls of our men 
and women who work. 


A movement is on foot to popularize the idea of “Cross at Crossings.” 


But the great question in life insurance is, how many dissatisfied 
agents are wanting to “cross over” from their job to some other. 
There is the same danger often attached to crossing from one job 
to another before the right time as there is in crossing the street at 
the wrong spot. Never leave your present position until you are 
ready for the next one—“cross at the crossings.” Take time to walk 
a block of experience before jumping. 


Northern Assurance Company 


Clarence L. Ayres, President 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Pennsylvania 





available. 





The Long Endowment of the Provident is peculiarly 
adapted for the creation of a cash fund to meet Estate Taxes. 
The interest on the proceeds after maturity swells the in- 
sured’s income until death, when the cash is immediately 











THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 











oF BOSTON 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


INSURANCE COM 
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Taxation of Insurance Proceeds in the 
Light of Recent U. S. Supreme Court 
Decision in “Stock Dividend” Case 


The recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of 
Kisner vs. Macomber, is of far greater 
significance than the mere settlement 
taxable status of stock divi- 
dends. The fundamental principles 
laid down by Justice Pitney, in the 
prevailing of the court, em- 
phasize and establish once more the 
limitations imposed by the Constitu- 
tion upon the taxing powers of Con- 
gress. The constantly increasing ten- 
dency of Congress to extend and even 
override these limitations, has been 
summarily halted. 

To quote from the opinion of Justice 
Pitney: “A proper regard for its gene- 
sis, as well as its very clear language, 
recognizes also that this (16th) 
Amendment shall not be extended by 
loose construction so as to repeal or 
modify, except as applied to income, 
those provisions of the Constitution 
that require an apportionment accord- 
ing to population for direct taxes upon 
property, real and personal. This limi- 
tation still has an apportionate and 
important function, and is not to be 
overridden by Congress or disregarded 
by the Courts.” 

This clearly indicates what the atti- 
tude of the United States Supreme 
Court will be, should the provisions of 
the Federal Revenue Act relating to 
life insurance and the Treasury Rul- 
ings thereon, come before it for adju- 
dication, 
Federal 


of the 


opinion 


Income Tax Provisions Con- 
sidered 

Let us take up the various provisions 
of the Federal Income Tax Law affect- 
ing life insurance and consider them 
in the light thrown by the Court's opin- 
ion in the Macomber case. 

It is clear that the Court considers 
that the phrase “income derived from 
whatsoever source” contained in the 
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Sixteenth Amendment, means net in- 
come, or a gain derived from capital 
investment, from labor, or from both 
combined. In other words, unless 
there is a “derived” gain, the Court 
holds that Congress has no power to 
tax it as income. It must logically 
follow therefore, that Congress can not 
evade this inhibition by declaring 
scmething to be net income or gain 
irrespective of the fact that it is not 
actually so. Congress has attempted 
to accomplish this in the present in- 
come tax law, not only by declaring 
stock dividends to be taxable income, 
but in prescribing what are and what 
are not deductible expenses in arriv- 
ing at the amount of the taxpayer’s 
taxable income. 

It is manifest, that the question of 
the amount of actual gain in any given 
business transaction, depends upon 
the amount of bona fide expense in- 
curred in producing the result. If Con- 
gress, can arbitrarily prohibit the de- 
duction of one or more items of actual 
expense in computing the amount of 
gain, it can easily defeat the Constitu- 
tional inhibition and tax as net income, 
something that is not gain at all. For 
this reason, the prohibition contained 
in Section 215, which seeks to prevent 
the deduction of life insurance pre- 
miums paid by a business concern 
upon so-called “business insurance”, 
seems clearly unconstitutional. 

This item of business expense, has 
for a number of years been recognized 
as legitimate and necessary to the 
profitable operation of a business; as 
much so, as expenditures for advertis- 
ing, allowance for depreciation and 
numerous other expense items _in- 
curred in the conduct of a business for 
profit. To exclude such an item in 
computing the actual taxable profits or 
gains of a business concern, is tanta- 
mount to compelling such a concern 
to pay an income tax on what is not 


in fact a profit, and consequently to 
that extent, the Constitutional limita- 
tion imposed upon the taxing power 


of Congress is overridden. 
Quotes Justice Pitney 

As Justice Pitney so well states: “In 
order therefore that the clauses cited 
from Article I of the Constitution may 
have proper force and effect, save only 
as modified by the Amendment, and 
that the latter may also have proper 
effect, it becomes essential to distin- 
guish between what is and what is not 
‘income’ as the term is there used; 
and to apply the distinction as cases 
arise, according to truth and substance 
without regard to form. Congress can 
not by any definition it may adopt con- 
clude the matter, since it can not by 
legislation alter the Constitution from 
which alone it derives Its power to 
legislate, and within whose limitations 
alone that power can be lawfully exer- 
cised.” 

The argument that to permit the de- 
duction of insurance premiums paid on 
business insurance, would be to open 
a way for the evasion of the tax, can 
have no weight in the face of the Con- 
stitutional limitation. A similar argu- 
ment can be, and was used, in the case 
of stock dividends; but the Court 
brushed it aside as irrelevant to the 
real issues involved, The real test as 
to the deductibility of an item of busi- 
ness expense in computing the taxable 
income of a business concern, should 
be the fact as to whether or not it was 
incurred as an ordinary and reason- 
able expenditure for the protection 
and profit of the business. 

Article 541 of Treasury Regulations 
45, includes in the gross income of a 
corporation, the proceeds of life insur 
ance policies paid upon the death of 
the insured to such corporation less 
any premiums paid by it and not de- 
ducted from gross income. 


Treasury Department's Distinction 

Inasmuch as it was the practice of 
the Treasury Department, prior to the 
enactment of the 1917 Revenue Law, 
to permit, as a legitimate business ex- 
pense, the deduction of premiums paid 
on “business insurance” in computing 
the taxable income of a corporation, 
the practical result of this regulation, 
is to tax as income, the policy proceeds 
received by corporations in excess of 
only premiums paid thereon since 1916. 
The Treasury Department seems to 
have been constrained to make this 
distinction between life insurance pro- 
ceeds received by individuals and 
those received by corporations, by the 


argument that Congress in expressly 
excluding the former from the _ tax- 


payer's taxable income, thereby in- 
tended to include the latter, 

If however, Congress itself has no 
power to tax as income, something 
that is not in fact income, this argu- 
ment falls to the ground and, in the 
light thrown by the decision in the 
Macomber case, the Treasury ruling 
is clearly erroneous. 

While it is indubitably a fact that a 
corporation's tangible assets have 
been increased by the amount of such 
insurance proceeds, the increment is 
not derived from either capital invest- 
ment or from the business operations 
of the corporation. On the contrary, 
the gain in the amount of the corpora- 
tion’s tangible assets, is more than 
offset by the loss of the intangible as- 
set represented by the value of the in- 
sured’s services to the corporation. 
The very purpose of the insurance was 
to replace in some measure, this loss. 

While the Revenue Law refuses to 
admit, except to a limited extent, the 
value of intangible assets in computing 
the amount of the invested capital to 
be allowed a corporation for the pur- 
pose of fixing its excess profits tax, 
the fact remains that, for all other 
purposes, such value is recognized 
and taken into account by the business 


world. 

The very nature of a life insurance 
contract precludes the theory that 
there can be any real profit to the 


beneficiary when it matures as a death 
claim. To assume a gain to the bene- 
ficiary, presupposes either that the in- 
sured is over insured or that the bene- 
ficiary has no insurable interest in the 
life of the insured. The latter supposi- 
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tion is untenable in the case of “pusi- 
ness insurance”, while the former 1s 
so rarely, if ever, the actual case, as 
to preclude it for all practical pur- 
poses. 
The Macomber Case 

The fact is, there is no tenable 
theory, in view of the decision in 
Fisner vs. Macomber, under which the 
proceeds of life insurance policies ma- 
turing at death, can be considered as 
taxable income, within the meaning of 
the 16th Amendment, That the Fed- 


eral Treasury Department takes this 
view, notwithstanding its ruling with 


reference to insurance proceeds re- 
ceived by corporations, is evidenced by 
the fact that, among its recently sug- 
gested amendments to the Revenue 
Law, is one expressly exempting such 
proceeds from taxation. 

Article 47 of Treasury Regulations 45 
holding that so-called “dividends,” or 
refunds on paid-up insurance policies 
are in the nature of corporate divi- 
dends and therefore income to the in- 
dividual receiving them, for the pur- 
poses of the surtax, is practically 
overruled by the decision in the Ma- 
comber case. Such dividends are not 
a gain to the policyholder derived from 
capital investment, but on the con- 
trary, are a refund of the excess pre- 
mium cost paid by the policyholder for 
the insurance. 

The question as to whether or not 
the principles established by the deci- 
sion in the Macomber case, have any 
bearing on the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Estate Tax Law relating to life 
insurance, is well worth consideration. 
Speaking of the limitations imposed 
by the Constitution on the power ofl 
Congress to levy a direct tax on prop 
erty, real and personal, without appor- 
tionment according to population, the 
Court states “This limitation still has 
an apportionate and important func- 
tion, and is not to be overridden by 
Congress or disregarded by the courts.” 

In order to appreciate the full signifi- 
cance of the foregoing statement in its 
relation to the Federal Mstate Tax Law, 
it will be necessary to bear in mind 
that the, sole powers of Congress to 
levy taxes are contained in Section § 
of Article I of the Constitution as quali- 
fied by Sections 2 and 9% of the same 
Article and as extended by -the 16th 
Amendment, generally known as the 
“Income Tax Amendment”. 

Section 8 of Article I provides that 
Congress “shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, imposts and, excises, to 
pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of 
United States; but all duties, imports, 
and excises shall be uniform through 
out the United States.” 

Section 2 provides that direct taxes 
shall be apportioned among the sev- 
eral States according to their respec- 
tive numbers. 

Section 9 declares that “No capita- 
tion or other direct tax shall be laid 
unless in proportion to the census or 


enumeration, hereinbefore directed to > 


be taken.” 
The Sixteenth Amendment 

The 16th Amendment practically 
permits a direct tax to be laid on in- 
comes, without apportionment among 
the several States according to their 
respective numbers. 

Prior to the adoption of this Amend- 
ment (in 1894}: Congress attempted to 
lay a tax upon incomes without appor- 
tionment, upon the ground that such a 
tax was not a direct tax, but was in 
the nature of an excise tax and there- 
fore did not require apportionment. 
The United States Supreme Court, in 
Pollock vs. Farmer's Loan & Trust Co., 
held however, that taxes upon rents 
and profits of real estate and upon re- 
turns from investments of personal 
property, were in effect direct taxes 
upon the property from which such in- 
come arose, imposed by reason of own- 
ership; and that Congress could not 
impose such taxes without apportion- 
ing them among the States according 
to population. 


After the adoption of the 16th 
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Amendment, the same court repeatedly 
held that said Amendment did not ex- 
tend the taxing power to new subjects, 
but merely removed the _ necessity, 
which otherwise might exist for an ap- 
portionment among the States, of taxes 
laid on income. While from time to 
time in thg past, Congress has enacted 
temporary inheritance tax laws, and in 
1894 included an inheritance tax in the 
income tax law of that year, which 
was subsequently declared unconstitu- 
tional as already stated, the Constitu- 
tionality of a law, such as the present 
Federal Estate Tax Law, has not been 
directly passed upon by the Supreme 
Court. If, as has been held by various 
State and lower Federal Courts, this 
tax can be considered as not a direct 
tax on property, but as an excise tax 
on the privilege to transfer the property 
of a decedent by succession or will, its 
Constitutionality will probably be sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court, so far as 
it applies to property belonging to the 
decedent at the time of his death, or 
ot which he has made disposition dur- 
ing his lifetime in contemplation of 
death. 

In the present Federal Estate Tax 
Law however, Congress has attempted 
to go beyond this, by levying a tax on 
the proceeds of life insurance policies 
taken out by the decedent on his own 
life and receivable by beneficiaries 
other than the insured’s estate. This 
is sought to be accomplished by pro- 
viding that such proceeds in excess of 
$40,000 shall be included in computing 
the value of the taxable estate of the 
decedent and the tax thereon paid out 
of such estate by the Executor or Ad- 
ministrator, as the case may be. In 
other words, the estate must pay, out 
of its own funds, a tax on property 
which does not belong and never has 
belonged to it, for the privilege of 
transferring property which does belong 
to it. 

An Anomaly in Taxation 

This is, to say the least, an anomaly 
in taxation procedure, for which no 
precedent can be found. Under such 
circumstances, the entire estate tax be- 
ing deducted before distribution of the 
estate among the decedent's benefi- 
ciaries, each beneficiary’s share is di- 
minished thereby, and such beneficiary 
may be obliged to contribute towards 
the payment of a tax upon property 
from which he derives no benefit. 

There is a further provision in the 
law empowering the Executor to col- 
lect from the recipients of the insur- 
ance proceeds, such proportion of the 
tax paid by him, as such proceeds bear 
to the net estate left by the decedent. 
Ii such insurance beneficiary happens 
to be entitled also to a distributive 
share of decedent's estate, either by 
succession or under a will, the execu- 
tor under this provision, would have 
power to retain the requisite amount 
from such distributive share. If, on 
the contrary, the insyrance beneficiary 
should have no beneficial interest in 
the insured’s estate, the executor must 
attempt recovery by legal action. 
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It is obvious that in either of these 
contingencies, the recipient of insur- 
ance proceeds is being directly taxed 
on what is in effect, property in his 
hands and not on the transfer thereof, 
by death or in contemplation of death. 
The transfer of insurance proceeds at 
the maturity of a life insurance policy 
is the result of a contract between the 
insuring company and the recipient; 
the death of the insured is not the 
cause, but merely the occasion of such 
transfer. 

To tax the recipient upon such pro- 
ceeds, is to impose a tax by reason of 
ownership; something which the United 
States Supreme Court in Pollock vs. 
Farmer’s Loan & Trust Co. and again 
in Eisner vs. Macomber, held Congress 
could not do without apportioning such 
tax among the States according to 
population. 


While it is undoubtedly within the 
Constitutional power of Congress to 
impose an excise tax on payments of 
policy proceeds made by a life insur- 
ance company and collect the same 
from the company, it has not seen fit 
to do so, for the very obvious reason 
that such a tax would have to be paid 
out of the general funds of the insur- 
ance company and could not be deduct- 
ed from the proceeds paid to the bene- 
ficiary under the policy, unless specifi- 
cally provided for in the policy itself. 

The action of Congress in taxing life 
insurance proceeds to the recipient, un- 
der the guise of an inheritance or es- 
tate tax, would appear to be as uncon- 
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stitutional as was its effort to tax stock 
dividends to the stockholder under the 
guise of an income tax. In both cases, 
it is an attempt to lay a direct tax on 
property without the apportionment re 
quired by the Constitution. 


BUYS 12-STORY BUILDING 
The West Coast Life Insurance Com- 
pany has purchased a twelve-story build- 
ing at Second and Market streets, San 
Francisco, for $650,000. 
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Business Insurance 
Presentation Tips 


INGERSOLL INTERVIEW TALK 


Good Use of Elihu Root Statement; 
Cases of Famous Men Who 
Died Poor 


By A. S. INGERSOLL, Mutual Benefit, 
Chicago 


Big men are usually very busy men 
and not inclined to listen to any stump 
orations. Therefore, the less said on 
first interview before you are absolute- 
ly certain of your ground, the better 
will be your prospect of an open mind- 
ed and careful consideration of the 
written proposal which you should pro- 
ceed to prepare and submit at the earli- 
est opportunity. 

Too extensive a presentation on first 
interview will not only tend to exhaust 
the patience of your prospect but is 
more than likely to give him food for 
reflection, which may bring him to pre- 
conceived conclusions, before your final 
hearing, that you will have a good deal 
of trouble in overcoming at that time. 
It, of course, will do no harm to give 
him—and you should have for that pur- 
pose—a leaflet showing as briefly as 
possible the scale of federal estate 
taxes and also the state inheritance 
taxes for your own particular state. 
The form which we have prepared in 
our agency and use for this purpose 
contains, besides the table of taxes, a 
brief explanation of the exemptions 
from these taxes, including the exemp- 
tions of life insurance. On the back of 
the leaflet is the quotation from the 
Hon. Elihu Root, which first appeared 
in The Eastern Underwriter, and a 
news item from the Chicago Tribune 
quoting an insurance editor in regard 
to large policies taken by Mr. Rosen- 
wald and others to provide for the pay- 
ment of inheritance taxes. 

We have numbers of other exhibits 
of this kind referring to the insurance 
taken out by J. P. Morgan and his part- 
ner, Henry P. Davison, and by the 
Du Pont family and other prominent 
men, for this purpose. Also, news 
items about the large inheritance taxes 
and the sacrifice of property of large 
estates because of the absence of prop- 
er life insurance provision, such as in 
the case of the Woolworth estate, where 
his Fifth Avenue mansion had to be 
sold; the case of Mr. Stillman of the 
National City Bank of New York, who 
died leaving only $100,000 of insurance, 
while the taxes on his estate were more 
than eleven million dollars; and other 
similar cases too numerous to mention. 

News items selected, of course, 
should be of a character that come as 
nearly as you can to the circumstances 
of your prospect. 

If your prospect already has consid- 
erable insurance, get his policies and 
Rive him a thorough analysis of their 
privileges, cost, history and values. 


Make your prescription include not 
alone a provision for inheritance taxes, 
but for business insurance if he or his 
Company needs it, and income policies 
to provide an absolutely certain income 
for his dependents so long as they 
shall live. 


In justification for this, you may tell 
him that the conditions which his 
affairs and his policies disclose seemed 
to call for a thorough recommendation 
covering the protection of all the in- 
surable contingencies of his financial 
program and that you submitted it as a 
matter of service, subject to his con- 
sideration and approval. He will ap- 
preciate it and you will reap accord 
ingly. 

Frohman Left $400; Collier Only His 
Insurance 

In this connection he might be told 
about the estate of Charles Frohman, 
appraised at a gross value of about one 
million dollars, which, after the lapse 
of four years consumed in settlement, 
yielded a residue of about $400. And al- 
so of the estate of Mr. Collier, the New 
York publisher, appraised at approxi- 
mately five million dollars gross, which 
upon final settlement and payment of 
several large bequests to his business 
partners left his widow practically noth- 
ing outside of $80,000 of life insurance 
which she received after the deduction 
of a big loan from his policies. 

For the first interview a splendid ex- 
hibit that enlists the eye as well as the 
ear of the prospect is the illustrative 
schedule of estate and inheritance taxes 
which has been issued by the Shan- 
bacher Estate and Inheritance Tax 
Research Bureau as part of its adver- 
tising literature. This, many of my 
hearers doubtless know, points out in 
a concrete and definite fashion the very 
important feature of double taxation 
by the states who impose inheritance 
taxes on the property of non-residents 
as well as residents, the estates of non- 
residents also being subject to taxation 
in the domicile of the decedent. 

Of course, the principal part of your 
presentation will turn upon the proposi- 
tion of the Hon. Elihu Root, which is 
the value of life insurance as a provi- 
sion for taxes because of its timeliness 
of maturity in ready cash funds saving 
the sacrifice which untimely liquidation 
of other investments might entail. The 
instability of the current market for 
securities in itself is ample illustration 
to point the moral of your tale and 
carry conviction almost upon the mere 
statement of the proposition. 

The protection of your prospect's es- 
tate in this way may be of almost equal 
importance to his close associates in 
business or joint ventures, whose com- 
mon interests would be equally involved 
in the unavoidable sacrifice of your 
prospect’s share of the business or ven- 
ture. 

Most Privileged Form of Investment 

Another exceedingly cogent consid- 
eration, however, and one not always 
fully appreciated, is the fact that life 
insurance itself is now the most privi 
leged form of investment in respect to 
exemption from these as well as other 


taxes, not to mention the expenses and 
delays of probate and other legal pro- 
ceedings, the payment of debts and 
other business hazards. 

In many quarters we find the impres- 
sion that certain issues of government 
and municipal bonds are exempt from 
estate and inheritance taxes. While it 
is true that the Third Liberty Loan Act 
of the United States provided that Lib- 
erty Bonds bearing interest at a higher 
rate than 4 per cent would be accepted 
at par and accrued interest in payment 
of the estate tax, provided they had 
been owned by the decedent continu- 
ously for at least six months prior to 
his death, nevertheless, the bonds 
themselves, or any other so-called tax 
exempt bonds, are not exempt from the 
estate and inheritance taxes. 

Bond Depreciation 

A gentleman whom I recently assist- 
ed in writing for the limit of our Com- 
pany, while sitting in my office, told me 
that he had a certain amount of Liberty 
Bonds in his safe deposit vault which 
he was holding in part at least for the 
purpose of paying the taxes on his 
estate, his impression being that be 
cause they were receivable at par and 
accrued interest in payment of the 
tuxes they were exempt from the taxes. 
It did not take me long to convince 
him that if his estate was of the amount 
that the bonds which he provided for 
taxes indicated, upon his death, under 
the present laws, those bonds, because 
of being subject to tax, would be only 
worth 93 cents on a dollar to his estate. 
As a result, one of the four policies 
issued on his life was placed in trust, 
payable to a bank for the payment of 
estate and inheritance taxes. 

Considerable of a point has been 
made in a recent article published by 
one of the insurance publications for 
which we subscribe, in disparagement 
of the idea that prospects are interest 
ed in the value of the exemption of life 
insurance from taxes and that the sug- 
gestion of anything of that kind which 
might be construed as an attempt to 
evade “just taxation” only serves to 
excite the suspicion and aversion of the 
prospect. I am compelled by candor, 
to record my almost daily experience 
decidedly to the contrary, and I am 
unable to admit the justice of any in 
ference that taking advantage of one 
form of investment or another, because 
of its exemption from taxation under 
an honest construction and application 
of the existing laws is in any sense a 
thing to which a stigma should attach. 
So far as life insurance is concerned, 
there is the compensating detriment, if 
you please, of the expense of mortality 
in comparison with other forms of in- 
vestment and while that feature opens 
up the speculative possibility of gain 
to the man’s dependents or estate in 
case of early death, yet the resulting 
advantage at the expense of a con 
tingency which the investor does not 
care to face in his mind, consciously 
ov subconsciously, does not present so 
much of a counter attraction as might 
be inferred. 

Stability of Investment 
In addition to the preceding, it oc- 


curs to me that by way of competition 
as an investment pure and simple, to 
become part and parcel of the dece- 
dent’s estate, either as an increment 
built up by contributions from his cur- 
rent income or as a substitution, by the 
change in form of investment, for exist- 
ing property, life insurance also offers 
characteristics of stability of invest- 
ment, immediate availability as a cash 
asset and other qualifications not al- 
ways sufficiently emphasized in connec- 
tion with an inheritance tax presenta- 
tion. This angle of the subject fre- 
quently offers the key for the introduc- 
tion of an income insurance program, 
Which, as I have hereinbefore suggest- 
ed is almost invariably appropriate and 
usually makes an appeal where a man 
really comprehends the remarkable 
characteristics of the income service of 
modern life insurance, the stability of 
the investment and the character of 
the investment service behind it. The 
little booklet issued by the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, con- 
taining the address entitled “Stability: 
Record and Reasons” by Charles W. 
Scovel, is one of the most impressive 
and remarkable presentations of this 
angle of life insurance which I have 
ever seen and it seems to me would 
make a very favorable impression upon 
the mind of the average man of large 
affairs. 

Following along the same line, we 
might ask the prospect if it is not 
better for him to invest from 2 per cent 
to 4 per cent per annum in an estate 
ot this kind, which becomes automatic- 
ally paid up at death, than for his es 
tate to pay 6 per cent or more for a 
loan which, even if it can be had, is a 
liability, must eventually be repaid and 
at best will only postpone for a time 
the probable sacrifice of his property 

If he objects to the installment plan 
or to tying up his money for so long a 
time without any income, we might 
offer him a single premium life or en 
dowment policy, under which his divi 
dends will yield him a low but de- 
pendable income. 

Suggestions 

We might show him for example that 
a single premium ten year endowment 
which on the addition or accelerative 
plan of applying dividends should ma- 
ture for its face in about seven years, 
would give the lowest mortality ex- 
pense and the highest percentage of 
pure investment obtainable in any life 
insurance proposition which we could 
offer. It is much like buying a bond 
at eighty. When the endowment ma- 
tures, the proceeds, representing a very 
fair return on the investment up to this 
point, may be left with the Company 
under the so-called trust fund income 
option which will thereafter pay him 
for life on an annual, semi-annual, 
quarterly or monthly basis the very 
largest rate of interest that he can ob- 
tain under any pure investment, con- 
sistent with security, as absolute as is 
humanly possible and considering the 
shrinkage from taxation of other pos- 
sible forms of investment, 


(Continued on page 11) 
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American does not seek to employ agents of other companies, but by 
interesting men of intelligence, character and clean record, instructing 
them by correspondence, and assisting them in the active co-operation 
of specially trained men, it has built up a field organization that is 


What those agents are doing, you can do, if you have the Will—the 
Pan-American Way is open to you. 

Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mgr. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
======———————————————> 


WAY. 
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_ IN THE CENTER OF THE U.S. A. 








5 EVERLASTING 
AS THE HILLS 








is located a big, vigorous, and growing 
institution of Life Insurance. 


Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $200,000,000 of insurance in force. 


Investigate for yourself. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 
| St. Louis, Missouri 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 











A man of wealth has a 
A daughter about to be mar- 
Wedding ried to a promising young 
Present man of moderate means, and 
of modest income, says 
Henry Moir, of the Home Life, in an 
article published in the Home Office 
magazine of that Company. The pros- 
pective father-in law wants to do what 
he can to help the young couple without 
pauperizing them, or making them feel 
dependent upon him, In many cases, 
he will give a present in cash; he may 
even buy a house, or furnish a house, 
for the bride, He will show his loving 
interest in a thousand and one genial 
ways. 

But thére is one way of helping which 
often escapes attention, It is one of 
the best ways possible, and very sim- 
ple; it is much better than any cash 
present. He should purchase a single 
premium policy on the life of the bride- 
groom, and give it to the bride as a 
wedding present. The policy should 
be “for her separate use,” as some of 
the old lawyers say. It may with ad- 
vantage be made payable in install- 
ments after the death of the insured. 

The advantages of this course are 
many, and are easily demonstrated. In 
the first place the amount of the capital 
invested is more than doubled if any- 
thing should happen to the bridegroom, 
and he should die prematurely, whether 
from influenza, or an automobile acci- 
dent, or in the more usual course of 
nature, In the second place, it deter- 
mines with considerable certainty a 
difficult question as to whether the 
young man is a fitting mate for his 
daughter; it shows if he is physically 
healthy; also if his mode of life, his 
habits and his morals, are satisfactory. 

Is it right that the father should en- 
trust his daughter to the care of the 
prospective son-in-law? This question 
may be determined independently on 
his behalf through an application for 
life insurance, because the insurance 
would not be granted 

(a) If the young man’s physique 
were impaired; 

(b) If his character and morals were 
objectionable; or, 

(c) If his habits in the use of liquor 
were loose, 

These are three vital questions which 
affect the happiness of a couple launch- 
ing on the sea of matrimony; and no 
futher should consent to the wedding 
unless all three points are found favor- 
able. The life insurance company makes 
a careful and independent investigation 
of each, and their acceptance of an ap- 
plication becomes a certificate of char- 
acter for the young man. 

This is only the beginning of the 
story— 

A wealthy man looks forward with 
some little dread to the large amount 
of inheritance tax that must be paid 
after his death. Now-a-days most men 
wish to distribute part of their wealth 
during their lifetime, if for no other 
reason than to escape the unduly high 
inheritance taxes which are sometimes 
‘imposed. There is not only a Federal 
Tax of this character; but many of the 
States also claim such imposts. The 
larger the estate of the deceased, the 
higher the percentage rate of inher- 
itance tax, running frequently to as 
much as 25 per cent of the estate. 
Through giving away part of his prop- 
erty as above, the father’s best pur- 
poses are fulfilled; he has the pleasure 
of seeing the good results in his own 
lifetime, and inheritance taxes are 
saved; while the single premium pol- 
icy remains the absolute property of 
his daughter. The sum insured is pay- 
able at the time it is most needed; it 
would not be subject to inheritance tax, 


because it would neither form part of 
the estate of the father, nor of the hus- 
band. If the young wife were to die, 
it should be so arranged that the insur- 
ance will pass to her children as subse- 
quent beneficiaries, 

There is still another useful argu- 
ment in its favor; namely, that during 
the entire lifetime of the policy it will 
yield a small income to the daughter 
from annual dividends payable. 

The foregoing is a line of thought 
which the agents can amplify and en- 
large in many cases which must come 
before their attention. It is a common 
case—not an unusual one; and the ar- 
guments should be placed before the 
father of the bride. A policy of $50,000 
at the usual marrying age of young men 
only costs some $20,000, yet the provi- 
sion of $50,000 at the time it is most 
needed is absolute and secure. 

* oa * 


Some agents work merely 
Working upon impulse. They picture 
by to themselves that it is the 
Impulse artistic temperament with 
which they are __ blessed, 
which prevents them working except 
when the spirit moves them. They have 
probably never heard what their agency 
manager calls this working on impulse. 
He says it is sheer nonsense and pure 
laziness, says the Manhattan Life, 
That is the great trouble with people 
who are not sufficiently masters of them- 
selves to force themselves to work 
steadily and consistently. It looks so 
much easier to do the thing planned 
tomorrow than today when the stage is 
all set and the iron is hot and waiting 
to be struck. 


It does mean that a man may not be 
a good producer, even if he has this 
failing of working by impulse. Some 
agents who write the biggest policies 
have to keep fighting against this con- 
stitutional disability which threatens to 
destroy their usefulness in the business. 


That is the reason why some of the 
steady pluggers in the agency who never 
appear to be writing $50.000 and $100,- 
900 cases always come out well toward 
the top of the list when the year is over. 

All they know is how to work steadily 
and they don’t even know how it feels 
probably, to have that “inspiration” 
feeling. The only impulse they know 
is how to keep on the job, never to be- 
come discouraged and always to keep 
producing. This means a whole lot to 
the agency manager. With a few such 
men, he can figure to a nicety where 
hé is going to stand at the end of each 
week, month or year. 

The producers with the impulse how- 
ever are apt to be very finely sensitive 
and highly strung. One month they do 
wonderful work and the next perhaps 
their production has fallen off to almost 
nothing. They may have felt that con- 
ditions were against them and in gun- 
ning for the big policies only, they sim- 
ply missed fire. These agents have to be 
encouraged and praised to do their best 
work as a rule. They are not always 
so sure of themselves as their prospects 
are led to believe. 

When they are feeling fit, they do 
good work and no mistake but the man- 
ager would hate to have all his men 
working on impulse only. 


L. A. CERF, JR., TO JOIN 

Louis A. Cerf, Jr., of the Mutual Ben- 
efit, has applied for membership in the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York. Among others who have applied 
are Mrs. M. Irene Robinson, of the Mu- 
tual Life; Arthur H. Tully, of the Metro- 
politan; and Mrs. Helene M. Zinsser, of 
the Union Central. 


PURELY MUTUAL THE CHARTERED 1857 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
WM. D. VAN DYKE, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,680,936,546 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 85% of the 
new insurance issued 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 


Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


GEO. E. COPELAND, 


Investigate - 
before selecting your Supt. of Agencies, 
Company Milwaukee, Wis. 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Low Guaranteed Rates 

















THE MAN 4xo THE JOB 


The time which all employees have looked forward to, 
when the job would be hunting the man instead of the man 
hunting the job, has evidently come. If you can do anything 
in the way of producing material or moral values, the job is 
waiting for you—looking for you. Life insurance companies 
have heretofore been in the position of the employee who had 
to hunt his job in order to get the opportunity to do the work 
he was able to do for the benefit of his employer and the com- 
munity at large. Now employers are looking for men and 
men who need life insurance are looking for a life company 
that will insure them. 


This advertisement is therefore printed here to notify the 
public that the New York Life Insurance Company, organized 
under the laws of the State of New York in 1845, is ready to 
do the job for those who need life insurance. The Company 
did the job for over TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN 
AND WOMEN in 1919, but was obliged to turn away over 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND, not because the Company’s facilities 
were not ample, but because they applied too late—they were 
no longer insurable! They wanted protection to the amount 
of SIXTY MILLION DOLLARS, and the Company could not 
furnish a dollar. 


So the Company is printing this notice to the effect that it 
is ready to do the job for healthy men and women, on appli- 
‘ation. Its facilities are ample, its work has behind it the 
guarantee of seventy-five years of faithful service, a mutual 
organization with a membership of over a million insured 
persons, with ample reserves to meet every contingency. The 
Company has Branch Offices in the principal cities, and 
Agencies in nearly every county. You can easily find one and 
he will do the job—if you haven’t waited too long. 


New York Life Insurance Company 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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On Record Against 
Compulsory Insurance 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE VIEWS 








Opposed to Sound Public Policy in a 
Democracy; at Best a 
Palliative 





The Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York has gone on record 
in opposition to compulsory health in- 
surance. In support of its conclusions 
it submits some general observations 
on compulsory health insurance, in part 


reading: 

1.It is opposed to sound public policy 
in a democracy, in fostering objec- 
tionable class distinctions and a 
dangerous tendency towards a strati- 
fication of industrial society. 

2. It is opposed to public policy in 
encouraging public extravagance, 
largely through the employment of 
unnecessary officials and other func- 
tionaries. 

3. It is opposed to public policy by giv- 
ing encouragement to socialistic ten- 
dencies, and the further and dan- 
gerous enlargement of the sphere of 
the State. 

4.It is opposed to public policy in 
favoring a further encroachment 
upon private rights and privileges, 
including the most personal con- 
cerns of the individual, and the 
supervision, control and direction 
of the person in matters of health 
and welfare. 

5.It is a danger to democracy, in that 
the promises made are impossible of 
fulfillment, and on this ground will 
ultimately create an unwholesome 
industrial unrest. 

6.It is a delusion in that the poorest 
poor, who are most urgently in need 
of sympathetic medical and financial 
support and assistance are largely 
if not wholly outside the sphere of 
social insurance activities of any 
and every kind. 

7,Such demand for compulsory health 
insurance as exists has been artifi- 
cially created by a skillful propa- 
ganda. 

8. It is opposed by conservative lead- 
ers of organized labor in this coun- 
try and abroad. 

9. It is opposed by business interests 
as visionary and dangerous and un- 
necessary class legislation. 

10. It is at best a palliative, and does 
not reach the seat of the difficulty. 

11.It does not promote the health of 
the individual, but rather fosters a 
tendency toward malingering and 
an undue prolongation of minor ail- 
ments for the purpose of wrongful 
gain. 

12. Experience in other countries shows 
that medical treatment under its 
rules results in a_ standardized 
method of mediocre medical prac- 
tice—the doctor who gives his whole 
time to the service reduces his pro- 
fession to a mere trade; the doctor 
who gives only part of his time to 
the practice is bound to give it in- 
different attention. 

13. Experience abroad has also shown 

that medical practice under this 

System tends strongly toward a sys- 

tem of public medicine, opinion be- 

mg divided as to whether under 
ey system private practice 
ra 1 d be allowed at all, or whether 

System should be universal; in 


other words, 
should become a State employe, 
leaving private practice and the 
work of the specialists to the few 
who are unwilling to submit them- 
selves to State control. 

14. All the estimates in England have 
been more or less at variance with 
actual experience. The State con- 
tribution has been very much great- 
er than had been assumed would 
be necessary at the outset. 

5. English experience shows the ori- 
ginal assumptions as to benefits 
were erroneous, and a continuous 
agitation exists in favor of an in- 
crease in benefits. This applies to 
the work of those who have the 
work of administration, and particu- 
larly to the fees of the doctors as 
well as to the benefits guaranteed. 

We are informed that in Great 

Britain it is absolutely impossible 

to fulfill the promises held out by 

Mr. Lloyd George in 1911. Some 

facts from the British experience 

are informing— 

(a) Beginning with the non-con- 
tributory old-age pensions as a 
gift to the poor, the British Na- 
tion assumed a responsibility of 
possibly £30,000,000 per annum. 

(b) This during the war was fol- 
lowed by out-of-work donations 
costing not far from £50,000,000 
per annum and a bread subsidy 
estimated at £60,000,000 per 
annum and in addition, allow- 
ances on account of coal prices 
equivalent to a subsidy of £30,- 
000,000 per annum. 
On a basis of the best data ob- 
tainable, the British Govern- 
ment’s grants and_ gratuities 
and subsidies of all kinds under 
national health insurance can- 
not be less than £30,000,000 per 
annum 

or a total of probably not far 

from £200,000,000 per annum in 

grants, gratuities and subsidies. 

These do not include the Poor Law 

expenditures, war pensions, etc. 

. Experience in Germany has been 

similar to that in Great Britain. 

.Compulsory health insurance is an 

elaborate bureaucratic scheme which 

controls wWwage-earners’ lives and 
wage-earners’ incomes. The hope 
held out that the institution to be 
created will be thoroughly demo- 
cratic and, apart from the overhead 
charges, self-sustaining, never has 
been and probably never will be 
realized. Control of essentials soon 
passes into the hands of the State 
authorities, with a corresponding in- 
crease in the power of bureaucracy. 
® Generally speaking we have made 
greater progress in sanitation, in the 
reduction of the death rate, in the 
development of voluntary health 
promoting agencies and all that goes 
with it, than any other country in 
the world. 
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PRAISES TAX ISSUE 


“The Eastern Underwriter,” an in- 
surance paper published at 105 William 
Street, New York, has_ performed 
another valuable service for the life in- 
surance business by securing forceful 
and pointed statements against the 
taxation of life insurance from leading 
United States citizens in practically 
all walks of life. This is enterprise 
which will earn the hearty approbation 
of the entire insurance interests.— 
Canadian Life Underwriters’ News. 





The Illinois Life’s $100,000 Club will 
hold its annual meeting in Boston, Aug- 
ust 9. 















Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 





whether the doctor 








THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE ey INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


GROUP INSURANCE _ 
Forward looking employers carry Group Insurance. 
They find it accomplishes all the results claimed for it. 


In 1919 The Travelers wrote more Group insurance 
in the United States than any other company. 


Group, and the multiple forms of insurance pro- 
vided by The Travelers, afford agents and brokers great 
opportunities. 


Moral: Represent The Travelers. 

















A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
8% reserve 











SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
David S. Dickenson, President 


Offers good territory and a liberal 
contract to reliable men of ability. 


For Particulars address 


C. H. JACKSON, Superintendent of Agencies 

















Sean Maal Lite 


Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 





Commenced Business June 1, 1845 


1920 





COMMENCEMENT IN BUSINESS 


From the beginning the first consideration has been to 
furnish absolute protection to policyholders and beneficiaries. 


This practice has resulted in satisfied policyholders — the 








first essential to the agents’ success. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


Incorporated 1844 
IS THE 75th ANNIVERSARY OF OUR | 
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Fell Men Criticise 
Association Leaders 


LIVELY SESSION AT ARKWRIGHT 








Talk of Steam Roller Methods and 
Hypocrisy; Accused Demand They 
Produce Evidence 

Everybody who has a_ grievance 
against the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York was permitted to un- 
bosom himself at a special meeting of 
that association held after the regular 
monthly dinner at the Arkwright Club 
Tuesday night when the principal speak- 
er was Mayor Lunn, of Schenectady, 
formerly a Socialist; now a Democrat, 
with reservations. Those not present 
missed a lot of entertainment. 

Scene No. 1. Agents of the Mercan- 
tile Branch of the New York Life have 
been complaining that the association 
has been run by the general agents, the 
agents not having much show. An ag- 
ent named Katzenberger, of this branch, 
recited his grievances. Inasmuch as 
the agents outnumber the managers in 
the association by more than seven 
hundred his point wasn't quite clear. 

Scene No. 2. At one table were ten 
representatives of the T. R. Fell office 
of the Massachusetts Mutual. Mr. Fell 
has circularized the town for months 
on the “listening in” and “part-time 
proposition” and has a plan for a full- 
time “ethics” association. Four of the 
Fell delegation made speeches. Her- 
bert Fell, the first speaker, charged that 
the annual meeting at which President 
Jones was elected was run on the 
steam roller plan, the allegation being 
made by Mr. Fell that Lawrence 
Priddy prompted the chairman—5S. 5S. 
Voshell—as to what to do, and stifled 
discussion of “listening in.” 

The second = speaker, Alexander 
Cowan, a crack writer, said he had 
joined the association, had become dis- 
gusted and resigned. He gave several 
reasons for resigning, his principal one 
being that some of the prominent gen- 
eral agents and writers in the associa 
tion were hypocrites. He declared one 
general agent, active in the association, 
had appointed a woman in the office ofa 
corporation to write the corporation's 
business. 

The third speaker, Leslie Dodson, 
made a similar charge, saying that a 
Stock Exchange member had been li- 
censed by the general agent as an 
agent. A fourth speaker briefly de- 
scribed “listening in’’—giving tips 
about insurance when information is 
gained surreptitiously. 

Lawrence Priddy was on his feet in 
a minute and demanded the names of 
the stock broker and of the corpora- 
tion’s licensed agent. AXsimilar demand 
was made by L. H. Andrews, secre- 
tary of the association. 

“You have made an accusation against 
a general agent in public; now you 
ought to make good and tell the names 
of the agents,” said Andrews. 

Cowan and Dodson refused to make 
the names public, but said that informa- 
tion would be communicated to the as- 
sociation in writing. 

Mr. Priddy then went to the defence 
of the accused general agent, saying 
that his experience with him in the past 
made him sure that these licenses would 
be canceled as soon as the matter was 
brought to the general agent’s atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Priddy then defended the _ sin- 
cerity of the association; denied charges 
of hypocrisy; explained how the asso- 
ciation has had rebaters’ and one case 
men’s licenses canceled; and declared 
that Mr. Cowan showed the white 
feather because he had not communi- 
cated facts to the association about re- 
bating, ete., before resigning. 

S. S. Voshell, former president, took 
the floor and denied he was anybody’s 


CHILD ENDOWMENT RATES 





New Schedule of New York Life; Insur- 
ance Option at 
Age Fifteen 





The New York Life has issued new 
rates for child endowment having in- 
surance option at age fifteen on the ten 
and fifteen year endowment plan. On 
the ten year endowment plan on a $1,000 
policy, at age ten the annual rate is 
$98.56; at age twelve, $99.17; at age 
fourteen, $100.05. For fifteen year en- 
dowment at age ten, the annual rate is 
$63.47; at age fourteen, $64.75. 

At age ten, guarantee value on ten 
year endowment in part follows: First 
year, loan value $69, cash value $74, 
paid up endowment $96. Ninth year, 
loan value $832, cash value $882, paid 
up endowment $910. At age thirteen, 
Joan value at end of first year is $70, 
cash value $75, paid up endowment $98. 
At end of ninth year, it is $831 loan 
value, $881 cash value, $908 paid up en- 
dowment. On a fifteen year endow- 
ment plan loan value at end of first 
year, age ten, is $38, cash value $41, 
paid up endowment $61. At end of 
fourteenth year, loan value is $864, 
cash value $916, paid up endowment 
$945. 


BARNEY PEARSON WITH Y. M. C. A. 
Well-Known Educator Will Give Insur- 
ance Course Both in Manhattan 
and Brooklyn 
The Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion announces a life insurance course 
at its central branch in Brooklyn and 
at its Twenty-third Street branch. Barney 
Pearson, a well-known insurance educa- 
tor, will personally teach this course of 
life insurance salesmanship. Outline of 

the course follows: 

1. The Constructive Service of Legal 
Reserve Life Insurance. 

2. Advantages of Life Insurance as a 
Vocation, 

3. Fixing a Constructive Goal for 
Life, the Year, the Month, Week and 


Day. 
4: Essential Qualifications of the 
Successful Agent. 


5. The Fundamental Principles of 
Salesmanship. How to Reach and In- 
fluence the Will of Man. 

6. The Benefits of Life Insurance. 
The Many Phases of Its Service to the 
Individual. 

7. The Constructive Method of Mak- 
ing and Closing the Sale. 

8. Policy Forms. The Terms on which 
Life Insurance Property is Sold. 

9. The Monthly Income Policy. Its 
Service and Who Should Buy It. 

10. Business Life Insurance. 

The class will meet on Wednesday 
evening from 7:30 to 9:30. The length 
of the term is eleven weeks, the ‘tuition 
being $20. 


tool. He has been a life man—and life 
man only—for forty years, he said, and 
asked his accuser if he were exclusively 
a life agent. Paul Alexander, of the 
Guardian, made a plea for association 
work, accenting its educational value. 

Scene No. 3. Lawrence Priddy, hear- 
ing that some charges had been circu- 
lated to the effect that he was paying 
unauthorized commissions, announced a 
standing offer of $10,000 cash to any- 
body who could prove them. 

Scene No. 4. The National Associa- 
tion’s code of ethics was passed with- 
out a dissenting vote. This, it is said, 
will make it unnecessary to have an- 
other agents’ association here, having 
an ethics platform. 

Mayor Lunn talked for more than an 
hour and was cheered for a minute 
when he finished. He argued in favor 
of free speech and the preservation of 
the Constitution, taking a few shots at 
Speaker Sweet because of the Socialist 
ouster at Albany. He told why as 
Mayor he had contracted for a group 
































American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 

















Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST -LARGEST STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.0@ to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 331, 1919: 
NS.» «Se sis'a cand meticebiaw sapn-oreuiennd itu kaa 4 


RES rae 
Capital and Surplus 
te eae 


JOHN G. WALKER, Pres‘dent. 





. $ 20,700,133.74 
zie 18,650.203.62 

2,049,930.12 
176,501,808.00 
1 851,338.97 
23,840,173.80 
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THE DALLAS. ThrauKANae 
BIG FI.woatn’ 

TEXAS GREAT SOUTHERN 


LIFE INSURANLE 
AUSTIN REAUMON!» 
API ART NUR. 


SAN ANTONIOs e 
eDELRIU COMPANY... < 








Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON 


RESIDENT 














37,005 


surers since 1878. 





PEOPLE 


wrote to us last year and asked for an illustration of our “Income for 
Life” at their age. This valuable lead service explains why our 1919 
business showed a gain of 81 per cent. 


The Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserves 
basis. Insurance in force over $173,000,000. Faithfully serving in- 


A Few Agency Openings for the Right Men 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 








policy of $1,250,000 covering city em- 
ployes. It was because of the incident 
of a city employe who died just prior 
to the making out of his salary check, 
and the red tape used before his family 
could get it, while the family did not 
have enough to pay funeral expenses. 
The Mayor paid a glowing tribute to 
insurance. 





JACKSON MALONEY LUNCH 
A luncheon was tendered Manager of 
Agencies Jackson Maloney at the Ar- 
cadia Cafe on April 1 by the Plico Club 
of the Philadelphia Life Insurance 
Company in honor of his recovery and 
return to the home office. 








CAPABLE MEN 


Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory is ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
will have careful attention. 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 
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BUSINESS INSURANCE 
PRESENTATION TIPS 
(Continued from page 7) 


His principal will in effect be par on 
demand and at his death by the terms 

of the supplemental agreement in his 
policy he may have so much as may be 
necessary for taxes, paid at once in 
cash for that purpose and the balance, 
if any, distributed among his natural 
beneficiaries either in one sum or un- 
der whatever income option the insured 
or his beneficiaries may elect. 

If he balks at the difficulty of financ- 
ing such a large cash payment for a 
single premium life or endowment pol- 
icy, we immediately turn his objection 
to good account by asking how then he 
expects his executor is going to raise 
such a large sum? Somewhere in the 
range from the single premium 10 year 
endowment to the ordinary life policy 
should be a form of payment and plan 
of maturity to suit his convenience and 
fancy. 

To secure the timeliness of maturity 
of a life insurance proposition he must 
pay something for mortality; to obtain 
the investment, he must contribute to 
the reserve. Let him write his own 
ticket. It may be, of course, that under 
the endowment plan he might be for- 
feiting the exemptions of his life in- 
surance from the inheritance taxes, 
but so far as I can learn, this is an un- 
charted field” and the answer to that 
question nas not yet been determined. 

SOUTHEASTERN’S $100,000 CLUB 

At a meeting of the $100,000 Club of 
the Southeastern Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Greenville, S. C., agents under- 
took to pay for $6,000,000 during 1920. 
C. O. Milford, general agent in Green- 
ville, S. C., qualified for president. J. N. 
Powell, of Clio, S. C., is first vice-presi- 
dent; and F. W. Willis of Florence, S. 
C., is second vice-president. The net 
gain made by the Southeastern Life dur- 
ing 1919 was more than during the pre- 
ceding four years. 


TRENTON ORGANIZES 





J. W. Edgarton Made President; J. A. 
Wilson, Vice-President; James C. 
Patterson, Secretary 





The Trenton Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation has been organized with the 
following officers: James W. Edgarton, 
president; J. A. Wilson, vice-president; 
Herbert M. Eastburn, treasurer; James 
C. Patterson, secretary; Norman Fos- 
ter, George W. Meredith, J. R. Phillips 
and J. R. Renchard, Membership Com- 
mittee; Hugh N. McAfee, Ernest F. 
von Starck and Richard King, Execu- 
tive Committee, 

The charter members of the organi- 
zation are: John A. Renchard, George 
W. Meredith, Myran Sutton, Meyer 
Nager of the New York Life; James W. 
Edgarton, Elmer N. Middleton, Enos 
toberts, Jr., of the Provident Life and 
Trust; Richard King of the John Han- 
cock Life; Norman Foster, of the 
Travelers; Herbert M. Eastburn and 
James G. Seidenglanz, of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life; Hugh N. McAfee, Casper 
Neidermier, Charles L. Keyser, J. R. 
Phillips, Charles G. Bulloek, Frederick 
Goodwin of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life; Ernest F. von Starck, Elmer L. 
Francis, Edward Widder, David A. 
Byrnes, Robert O. Stanley, Robert E. 
Quimby, George Brooks, C. E. Hart of 
The Prudential Life; Nelson S. Cubber- 
ly of the Aetna Life; L. R. Farrget and 
Elmer Ellsworth, of the Colonial Life; 
George C. Bullock of the Connecticut 
Life; J. A. Wilson, J. A. Grad, Thomas 
A. Gray of the Metropolitan Life, John 
Mahan and James C. Patterson of the 
Mutual Life. 





INCREASE OF 103 PER CENT 
During March, the Missouri State Life 
paid for $12,798,325. One year ago in 
the same month it paid for $6,292,930. 

This is an increase of 103 per cent. 








HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 

This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 
next birthday to @ years. 

INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 
anteed by State Endorsement. 

GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. SOG Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 

















$100, 000, 000- INTERNATIONAL LIFE 


Smashed world records three ways in 1919. Come 
on in boys while the going is good. Great policies 
and jam up service. - - - Write for contract. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE OF ST. LOUIS 




















PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If vou are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest te investigate our propesitien. 

Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 











More Than One Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts 
in force than this Company. A study of the following growth in ten years is invited: 


Jan. 1, 1910 Jan. 1, 1915 Jan. 1, 1920 
PE. anos ubiensccnwinen cekarieneeis $4,867,379 $8,763,566 $18,682,446 
Ee OE Be cvncncscesevescesacestseccesss 342,972 551,969 1,058,956 
BROUTORCS 8A PSCC. cc cccccsccccceocccesesesse 44,780,907 79,619,435 191,495,761 


Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Western Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, and New York City. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized hsastaniiad 23, 1888 


























BALTIMORE 





MARYLAND 
CASUALTY 
OMPANY 


Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


COMPANIES OF CONFIDENCE 
THAT 


AID THEIR AGENTS 
AND 


PLEASE THEIR POLICYHOLDERS 


JOHN T. STONE, President 











MARYLAND 
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Life Insurance 
Accident-Health Insurance 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President and Editor; 
W. L. Hadley, Secretary and Business 
Manager; W. E. Associate 
Editor. The address of the officers is 
the office of this newspaper. Telephone 


every Friday by The 


Schram, 


2497 John. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year, Single 
copies, 25 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1879. 


LOTT ON MUTUALS 

President Lott, of the United States 
Casualty, refuses to be stampeded by 
the exhortations of agents that the 
companies “do something” to stem mu- 
tual competition. At the annual din- 
ner of the Casualty Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of Northern New Jersey Mr. 
Lott told this story: 


“When I was a boy I lived in Penn 
Yan, New York. Most everybody knows 
that now but it’s necessary that I should 
remind you of it in telling this tale. 
There was a chap there known to his 
fellow townsmen as ‘Buck.’ He lived 
down along the lake on a _ piece of 
swamp. The frogs used to keep Buck 
awake nights. The noise was deafen- 
ing—according to Buck. They got on 
his nerves something most powerful. 

“Buck didn’t raise much of anything 
on his land but the frogs just grew. 
Buck’s friend, the general storekeeper, 
finally made enough money out of sell- 
ing nails and spool cotton to make a 
trip to New York. That was some 
thirty-five years ago. Being a keen ob- 
server the local merchant noticed, 
among other things, that New York 
people—some of them—ate frogs’ legs. 
And they were expensive. He at once 
thought of Buck way back there in 
Penn Yan, his head throbbing from the 
noise of the _ frogs. So when he 
reached home he broke the good news 
to Buck and promised to find out from 
some of his business acquaintances in 
New York if Buck couldn’t find there 
a market for his tormentors. Word 
came back that if Buck could guarantee 
to deliver on short notice not less than 
one hundred dozen frogs’ legs at a 
time, a profitable trade might be built 
up. Buck said: ‘That’s easy. Why I 
could git that feller a carload’. Then 
Buck waited. Sure enough before long 
came a telegram from a’ big hotel: 
‘Send one hundred dozen frogs’ legs 
to be in New York day after tomorrow’. 
The next day Buck donned his high 
boots and plunged into the swamp. 
Along about dusk he slunk into the 
general store with a basket on his arm. 
He sovght the proprietor, his would-be 
benefactor. ‘Say Hank’, muttered he, 
‘T'll be gum swizzled if I cd git but 
eighteen dozen of them varmints; they 
ain’t showin theiiselves t’day.’ 

“ *You'r a peach’, says Hank, kinda 
disgusted. ‘You said the place was 
alive with them.’ 

“ “That's what I thot’ says Buck, 


‘but I was deceived by their damned 
hollerin.’ ” 











THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 














George M. Parks, leading agent 





GEORGE M. 


of the 


PARKS 


Massachusetts Mutual Life, is 
shown in the accompany- 
ing picture with his two 
favorite dogs while on a 
hunting trip in Carroll 
County, Georgia. Mr. 
Parks took a_ vacation 
after breaking in Febru- 
ary last all the Com- 
pany’s records for a 
month’s production. Dur- 
ing February Mr. Parks 
placed sixty-six policies 
for $540,500. His day by 
day record for the month 
follows: January 30, four 
policies, $11,500; Febru- 
ary 2, five policies, $26,- 
000; February 3, five 
policies, $16,000; Febru- 
ary 4, two policies, $10,- 
000; February 6, three 
policies, $37,000; Febru- 
ary 7, five policies, $23,- 
000; February 10, two 
policies, $33,500; Febru- 
ary 11, three policies, 
$15,000; February 12, 
two policies, $47,500; 
February 13, three poli- 


cies, $25,000; February 14, four policies, $54,000; February 18, two policies, 
$5,000; February 19, one policy, $5,000; February 20, five policies, $78,000; Febru- 
ary 24, seven policies, $70,000; February 26, ten policies, $37,000; February 27, 


three policies, $47,000. 


Mr. Parks has made a specialty of business insurance, and has led the 


Massachusetts Mutual Agency force for some years. 


He has been particularly 


successful in writing old policyholders. While some of his policies have been for 
large amounts it will be seen by reference to his February record that he knows 


how to write the small ones as well. 


CAUSE OF ACCIDENTS IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA PLANTS 

The schedule below will show the 
relative cause of accidents in Pennsy}- 
vunia manufacturing plants as defined 
by the Insurance Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania, These figures were tak- 
er from sworn statements of insurance 
carriers in Pennsylvania during the 
years 1916 and 1917, and are reliable. 


Point of operation (machines),, 20.38% 
Fiandling ODJOCta ....cccccccces 9.0 


CEN a bikie aisle a aeee tw s.6:s00 05-00 8.6 
POE “RIE: ciacrnncdees e000 8.3 
Transmission (machinery) ..... 5.9 
R. R. Cars and Engines ...... 4.9 
Falls—(all other) .........-.+- 4.2 
liot, corrosive and poisonous 
ND isn. s75 aie Nine eisiee.e:eck'e 4.1 
lying particles from point of 
EIN rs bia ee eq eben Dk S5 3.9 
Various causes (around = ma- 
PEE. cduadenneteereca bons 3.2 
en Eee 2.8 
yo eer a 2.5 
I ee 2.3 
PE NUE SOs sinc de sens-s 04.6% 2.2 
lires and open flames ........ 1.9 
IN Soo is on ei lgiatonis shah leis a | 
ialls (into vats and tanks) .... 1.7 
BHPVINE OF) BOOTH .ccvccwevccss 1.3 
ae eee eee 1.2 
Falls (persons) on stairs ...... 1.2 
Trucks (motor or horse drawn). 1.2 
Plant cars and locomotives .... 1.1 
Conveyors and misc, machinery. 1.0 
Boilers (explosions) .......... 1.0 
Falls (persons from machines 
WE PONE cr vecceisedcscns 9 
Acids and Alkalis (burns) ..... a 
Stationary engines and boilers. . P| 
Falls (persons from scaffolds) 5 
Boilers (other than explosions). 4 
ge) es i re 4 
Fient Prostration ...cccecccess 2 
Falls (persons from ladders) 2 
BE GORGE. 64 cc c0caevekgadese er 5 
100.0% 


George H. Hunt, agency manager, Im- 
perial Life, was compelled to return 
home from his western trip, and is 
now confined to his bed with the ’flu. 


Andrew P. Murtha has been appoint- 
ed secretary of the Overseas Under- 
writing Agency to succeed Conrad 
lischer who resigned April 1 to go with 
the brokerage firm of Rollins, Burdick, 
Ilunter Co., 80 Maiden Lane. Mr. Mur- 
tha is a keen and conservative under- 
writer and has been in the marine busi- 
ness for nearly twenty-two years. He 
began with the United States Lloyds, 
and, after gaining experience there, 
went in 1911 with the Aetna as an un- 
derwriter. He remained with the lat- 
ter company until he transferred his 
connections to the Overseas in October, 
1918, where he served as head under- 
writer and treasurer of the agency. 
Mr. Murtha is also treasurer of the 
Marine Insurance Club. Mr. Fischer is 
aun expert loss man and will handle 
marine loss and adjustment cases for 
liollins, Burdick, Hunter Co. 

* *” * 

O. S. Freeman has been made editor 
of the “Insurance Journal” of Hartford. 
He is president of the Connecticut Edi- 
torial Association. In discussing his 
appointment, the “Insurance Journal” 
says in part: “When the present pro- 
prietors purchased the ‘Journal’ one of 
the most difficult things it had to do 
was to secure an editor, one who had 
his heart in the right place and one 
who really meant to work for the pa- 
per. For a time we were ably assisted 
to help out for the interval by Warren 
Hayden, former editor and proprietor 
of the paper. That served our purpose 
for a time. Two local experts en- 
deavored to give us some assistance. 
One divided his time in the employ- 
ment of an insurance company; the 
other divided his time in the employ- 
ment of one of the daily papers. That 
was too much division. Consequently, 
the results amounted to nothing. To- 
day we are thankfully able to announce 
we have secured the services of O. S. 
Freeman, an editor of reputation 
throughout the state.” 

” » * 


Carrol Le Roy Mosher, of R. C. Rath- 
bone & Co., was for years a well-known 
and able newspaper man, and for some 
time was editor of various trade papers, 
including bicycle and motor papers. He 
has written many articles on insurance 
for automobile magazines. 


Chauncey S. Miller, who has been ap- 
pointed to handle the advertising and 
publicity of the North British & Mer- 
cantile group of companies, is an ideal 
man for that position. There is little 
about publicity that he does not know, 
as his early experience was that of an 
active newspaper man and at one time 
he was Sunday editor of the “New York 
Herald.” When he was secretary of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents he was editor of the “American 
Agency Bulletin” issued by that Associa- 
tion and he made it a better and 
brighter paper. He thoroughly under- 
stands the psychology of the insurance 
agents by reason of his contact with 
both casualty and fire agents, which 
should stand him in good stead in his 
new position. Mr. Miller is a hard 
worker, conscientious and an _ able 
writer. At one time he was New York 
correspondent of one of the leading 
insurance papers. 


* * * 


Albert H. Mowbray, who has been 
chosen actuary of the National Council 
on Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, 
is a native of San Francisco, a graduate 
of the University of California and a 
member of the honorary society Phi 
Beta Kappa. During the two years im- 
mediately preceding his university 
course, Mr. Mowbray obtained his first 
insurance experience in the home office 
of the Pacific Mutual Life and upon 
graduating from college in 1904 en- 
tered the actuarial department of the 
New York Life. Soon after becoming 
an Associate by examination of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America, Mr. Mow- 
bray in 1907 became actuary for the 
North Carolina Insurance Department, 
returning a few years later to his 
native state as actuary for the Cali- 
fornia Department. While residing in 
San Francisco Mr. Mowbray associated 
himself with the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of California as an instructor 
in insurance. He was one of the pio- 
neers among the actuaries trained in 
life insurance work to transfer his skill 
to the casualty field. In 1913 soon af- 
ter the adoption by the State of Massa- 
chusetts of a workmen’s compensation 
law, Mr. Mowbray returned east to be- 
come actuary of the Massachusetts Em- 
ployes Insurance Association, remain- 
ing in Boston until the fall of 1918 
when he accepted the post of actuary 
to the State Industrial Commission of 
New York. Mr. Mowbray, while young 
enough to introduce into his work the 
necessary enthusiasm, brings to the 
Council a sound training and maturity 
of experience of great value. He is a 
Fellow of the Actuarial Society of 
America of ten years’ standing and a 
charter member and former vice-presi- 
dent of the Casualty Actuarial & Sta- 
tistical Society of America. In all of 
the workmen’s compensation rate revi- 
sions of national scope he has served 
on the central actuarial committee as 
well as on similar committees of the 
more important State bureaus. He was 
also a member of the original national 
rating committee which has finally de- 
veloped into the National Council. Pos- 
sessed of a judicial mind, he has the 
capacity to take a broad attitude upon 
competitive questions, believing that in 
the long run the interests of all classes 
of insurance carriers are better ad- 
vanced by adhesion to correct princi- 
ples than by considerations of tem- 
porary expediency. His various papers 
before the Casualty Actuarial Society 
show a capacity for attacking a new 
problem in an original way that should 
be very helpful to the Council. While 
desirous of entering upon his new du- 
ties at the earliest possible date, Mr. 
Mowbray nevertheless feels under obll- 
gation to the State Industrial Commls- 
sion to remain until a suitable succes- 
sor can be secured and long enough to 
enable the newly elected manager of 
the State Fund, Dr. Leonard W. Hatch, 
to familiarize himself with its problems. 

* * 2 
J. F. Weston, managing director of 


the Imperial Life, is at present in Ja- 
maica. 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 











To Vote on $2,000,000 
Capital for Niagara 


STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING MAY 3 


Company Has Built Up Unusually 
Strong Organization; Has Assets 
of $12,000,000 





A special meeting of stockholders of 
the Niagara Fire Insurance Company 
will be held on May 3 for the purpose 
of considering and voting upon a propo- 
sition to increase the capital stock of 
the Company from $1,000,000, consist- 
ing of 20,000 shares of the par value 
of $50 each, to $2,000,000, consist- 
ing of 40,000 shares of the par value 
of $50 each. If the increase is author- 
ized it is the intention of the board of 
directors to offer the $1,000,000 of in- 
creased stock pro rata at par to the 
old stockholders of the Company, viz.: 
in the proportion of one share of new 
stock for each share of old. 

The Niagara Fire, which was incor- 
porated in 1850, has surplus to policy- 
holders of $4 395,907; and assets of $12,- 
000,000. It has built up a strong or- 
ganization, with an unusually able 
corps of officers, and among its depart- 
mental heads are some of the best men 
in the business. 


Farewell Dinner 
to Fred F. Stukhart 


GUEST OF WESTERN N. Y. CLUB 


Goes to Eastern New York Field for 
Niagara; Desk Watch From 
Members 


Fred F. Stukhart, the young and 
popular special agent in Western New 
York Field for the Phoenix of London, 
was tendered a farewell party given by 
his associates in the Western New 
York Field Club last Friday evening at 
the Rochester Club, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. Stukhart has shown marked ability 
in the field and has won many friends 
by his pleasant smile and square deal- 
ing, during his five years in the field. 
He is to take charge of the Eastern 
New York field for the Niagara, 

Mr. Donald, president of the club, 
presided at the dinner and many 
speeches were made extolling the vir- 
tues of the guest of the evening. 

A very fine travelling desk watch 
was presented by W. C. Roach, special 
agent of the Aetna, and the club’s ex- 
ecutive committee chairman, upon be- 
half of the members. 











Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 


THE AUTOMOBILE—— 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 
$2,000,000 
ASSETS 
$11,022,207.23 
LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 
$6,966,656.56 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,055,550.67 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Automobiles, Aircraft, Floaters. 





tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 
Personal Effects Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage. 
Affiliated with 


AXTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AKTNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


J. B. Guthrie with Frank B. Hall & Co. 


J. B. Guthrie, who for the past three Frank B. Hall & Company, and will 
years has been secretary of the New have charge of its fire and general insur 


et me Oe ee i ee 





Jersey Insurance Company, has been ance department. He will resign as 
elected a director and vice-president of secretary of the New Jersey, but will 
remain a director. William KE. Good 
ridge, who has been in charge of the 
fire and general insurance department, 
has resigned and will continue in busi 
ness as William E. Goodridge & Son. 
Harry L. Ford, who has been prominent 
in the office of Johnson & Higgins, has 
resigned to go with Frank B. Hall & 
Company as assistant to Mr. Guthrie. 


The new vice-president of Frank B. 
Hall & Company began his insurance 
career in Baltimore, following the con- 
flagration, with the Old Security Fire, 
as Office boy and then became map 
clerk. Coming to New York he became 
an examiner with Newman & McBain 
and then joined Fred S. James & Co., 
where he was a special agent in the 
New York and suburban field, later 
being transferred to the New York and 
New England field. Still later, he cov 
ered the Middle Department. He has 
made a success in every position he has 
occupied and is one of the brightest 
and most popular young men in the 
business. 





NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1850 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 





























1841 


FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 


hsurance (0. 


OF NEW HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 
RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 


SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
AUTOMOBILE 











LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 
Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. 


Commonwealth 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Telephones: John 63-64-65 


Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
United British Ins. Co., L4d. of London 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 


Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 


Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of Londus 
Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 


Telephones: Main 6370-6871-6872 


NEW YORK CITY 


Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Ce 
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Insurance Company of North America 
Advises Agents on Use and Occupancy 





| 
No. 





2—Contribution; Seasonal Risks 











11. (10) Policies covering more than one plant 
shall contain one or the other of the following 
clauses: 

(A) Pro Rata Distribution Clause 

“Tt is a condition of the insurance that the 
amount insured hereunder shall attach on each 
plant in the same proportion that the per diem 
loss which would be incurred by a total sus- 
pension of operations at such plant bears to the 
per diem loss_which would be incurred by a 
total suspension of operations at all the plants 
herein described.” 

(B) Co-insurance Clause 

“Tt is a condition of this insurance that this 
company shall be liable for no greater propor- 
tion of any loss than the amount of this policy 
bears to the amount of loss which would be 
incurred by a total suspension of operations of 
all properties herein described during an entire 
year beginning with the date of the fire. 

NOTE.—The several buildings and their con- 
tents required to turn out the finished product 
may be included as constituting a single plant 
without regard to location, but must be de- 
scribed as provided by Section 18. 

This is simply an adaptation to Use 
and Occupancy insurance of the fa- 
miliar rule requiring the Pro Rata Dis- 
tribution or else the 90 per cent (or 
higher) Contribution Clause when cov- 
ering two or more separate and distinct 
physical properties under one blanket 
item. 

12. (11) Policies shall limit the liability to 
cover such time (not limited by expiration of 
the policy) as would, with the exercise of due 
diligence and dispatch, be necessary to rebuild, 
repair or replace the property described in the 
policy. 

Sometimes after a fire, owners decide 
to not rebuild, rebuild on a more pre- 
tentious scale, or rebuild in some new 
location which gives them more room 
for expansion. The insurers, however, 
covered the plant which was destroyed, 
not some larger and different plant 
either located on the same premises or 
elsewhere, Therefore, if insured de- 
cides to not restore risk to its original 
condition, the loss is, nevertheless, ad- 
justed upon the probable time it would 


have taken to “replace the property 
described in the policy.” 
13. (13) Policies shall contain the following 


clause: “It is a condition of this insurance that 
the insured shall not be entitled to compensa- 
tion on account of delay which may be occa- 
sioned by any ordinance or law regulating con- 
struction or repair of buildings or by the sus- 
pension, lapse or cancellation of any license, 
or for any other consequential damage.” 

As just explained in our discussion of 
Rule 12 (11), Use and Occupancy insur- 
ance contemplates the time necessary 
to restore the original property precise- 
ly as it stood previous to the disaster. 
If a municipal ordinance forbids the 
restoration of the building as it stood 
before the disaster, that is a matter 
wholly between the insured and the 
municipal authorities. Similarly if in- 
sured’s license to operate as tobacco, 
liquor, or food dealer expires and is 
not renewed, or is cancelled or for- 
feited, that obviously is not a loss re- 
sulting from the disaster and the com- 
pany must not. be held liable. 

14. (12) Policies shall contain the following 
clause: “The liability hereunder shall not ex- 
ceed the amount of insurance by this policy, 
nor a greater proportion of any loss than the 
insurance hereunder shall bear to all insurance, 
whether valid or not, covering in any manner 
the loss insured against by this policy.” 

Naturally a company cannot be ex- 
pected to pay an insured more than 
the amount of the policy and cannot be 
expected to contribute more than its 
proportion of the total incurrence car- 
ried. 

15. (14) Policies covering replacement of stock 
in manufacturing risks shall contain the follow- 
ing clauses: 

“It is a condition of this insurance, 

First, that no liability is assumed on account 
of damage to the finished product or for the 
time required to reproduce any finished product 
which may be damaged. 

Second, that liability for curtailment of pro- 
duction due to damage to, or loss of,- raw ma- 
terials shall be limited to that period of time 
for. which the damaged or destroyed raw ma- 
terials would have furnished operating condi- 
tions for the plant. No liability shall exist on 
this account, unless or until actual curtailment 
of Production shall have occurred through the 
assured’s inability to procure suitable materials 


_Taw stock and 


to take the place of those damaged or de- 
stroyéd.” 

Use and occupancy insurance of 
manufacturing plants is designed to in- 
demnify insured for their inability to 
manufacture. Finished goods are past 
the manufacturing stage and should 
never be included in use and occupancy 
insurance, Their value is presumably 
covered under policies which cover the 
physical property, and insured may 
usually, if desired, carry specific insur- 
ance on the profits of such manufac- 
tured goods, a point which is often over- 
looked and misunderstood by many 
agents and manufacturers. If “raw” 
stock is included, the Use and Occu- 
pancy loss thereon is limited to the 
length of time that the plant might 
have operated on the raw stock and 
materials on hand and destroyed by the 
peril insured against. 

16. (15) Policies shall contain the following 
clause: “It is a condition of this insurance 
that as soon as practicable after any loss, the 
assured shall resume complete or partial opera- 
tion of the property herein described and shall 
make use of other property, if obtainable, if by 
so doing the amount of loss hereunder will be 
reduced, and in the event of the insured con- 
tinuing business (in whole or in part) at some 
other location, or using other property during 
the time occupied in repairing or reconstructing 
the property named herein, the net profits so 
earned shall be applied to the reduction of the 
loss and adjustment shall be made as provided 
herein for partial losses.” 

17. (146) Policies shall contain a clause requir 
ing that surplus machinery, or duplicate parts 
thereof, equipment or supplies, and (if covering 
replacement of stock) surplus or reserve stock 
which may be owned, controlled or used by the 
insured shall, in the event of loss, be used in 
placing the property in condition for operation. 

Rules 16 and 17 (15 and 16) are 
closely related and require insured to 
secure other locations and avail him- 
self of duplicate machinery and (if a 
manufacturing risk and policy covers 
replacement of raw stock) of surplus 
materials, if possible, 
in order promptly to resume business, 
and, in short, display precisely the 
same business enterprise which he 
would do had he not carried Use and 
Occupancy insurance. Indeed, he should 
do this with all the greater enthusiasm, 
for his wisdom and foresight in pro- 
tecting himself with Use and Occu- 
pancy insurance has assured him that 
his income will now continue in suffi- 
cient volume to pay his fixed charges 


and expenses and assure him of his 
net profits. 
18. (17) Policies shall contain the following 


clause: “Tn case the assured and this Company 
are unable to agree as to any question affect- 
ing the amount of loss under this policy, the 
same shall he determined by appraisers in the 
manner provided by the policy to which this 
form is attached, the provisions of which policy 
shall govern in all matters pertaining to this 
insurance, except as herein otherwise provided.” 

The familiar appraisal clause should 
be in every contract over which any 
misunderstanding might arise. 

Non-Manufacturing Risks 
NOTE.—Included in the term “non- 
manufacturing risks” are stores (both 
wholesale and retail) hotels, laundries, 
telephone lines, traction properties, 
etc., the profits from which are gained 
from sales, or from service, rather than 
from manufacturing processes. 

Definition 

“Use and Occupancy” insurance: 

19. (3B) In non-manufacturing risks, is in- 
surance against loss of net profits on sales of 
goods or on other operations, which are pre 
vented, and includes such part of the fixed 


‘charges and expenses properly applying to the 


prevented production (or business) as must 
necessarily continue during a partial or total 
suspension of business. 

The “Uniform” form for Non-Manu- 
facturing risks reads: 

The word “business” wherever used in this 
contract, shall be construed to mean “the sale 
of goods” or “the carrying on of the business 
operations usual to the class.” 


to cover replacement of same, otherwise policy 
shall not so cover) contained therein, be de- 


stroyed or damaged by fire occurring during the 
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life of this policy so as to necessitate a total 
or partial suspension of business, this company 
shall be liable under this policy for the actual 
loss sustained of net profits on the business 
which is thereby prevented, and for such fixed 
charges and expenses as must necessarily con- 
tinue during a total or partial suspension of 
business, for not exceeding such length of time 
as shall be required with the exercise of due 
diligence and dispatch to rebuild, repair or re- 
place such part of said building....., and ma- 
chinefy and equipment. ....cccccccccccssss (insert 
“and stock” if replacement of same) as may be 
destroyed or damaged (commencing with the 
date of the fire and not limited by the date 
of expiration of this policy), under the follow- 
ing terms and conditions to wit: 

The various rules previously dis- 
cussed as applying to Use and Occu- 
pancy of manufacturing risks all apply 
to Non-Manufacturing risks excepting 
No. 15 (14), which, as stated, applies to 
Manufacturing risks only. 

“Fluctuating Earnings” or “Seasonal” 
Risks 

2. (7) Form of Contract 
three following conditions: 

(A) Straight Use and Occupancy (explained 
on Page 3 under discussion of Rule 7 (7A) ). 

(B) Fluctuating Earnings, i. e., where earn- 
ings fluctuate during different periods of the 
policy year. 

(C) Seasonal Risks, i. e., where earnings are 
constant, but continue only during a portion of 
the policy year. 

To further explain Section (B), Fluc- 
tuating Marnings, we will cite Depart- 
ment, Jewelry and Millinery Stores, 
Seaside Hotels, Ice Factories and simi- 
lar risks, which although operating the 
whole year through, yet make much 
greater profits during certain months 
than at other times. “Seasonal” risks 
are such concerns as Canning Factories 
and Pickle Factories, Fertilizer Plants, 
Cotton Seed Oil Mills, and Ice Fac- 
tories, the nature of which permits 
them to operate only during a certain 
“season” of each year. 

21. (7 E) Policies covering “Fluctuating FEarn- 
ings” may name more than one per diem in- 
demnity by periods during which the respec- 
tive indemnities apply, but may not be written 
for less than one year. 

22. (9) Policies written to cover either “Fluc- 
tuating Earnings” or “Seasonal Earnings” shall 
pay the full Use and Occupancy annual rate 
and short rates of the annual rates shall not be 
used for placing such insurance for a period of 
less than one year, 

These rules endorse and confirm 
each other and establish the principle 
that “Seasonal” or “Fluctuating” risks 
may not be written, at short rates or 
otherwise, for less than one year. Both 
fcrms cover insured’s full annual profits 
even though (in the case of “seasonal” 
risks) they are earned in less than the 
twelve months; the Use and Occupancy 
insurance is based on such annual Use 
and Occupancy value and the insurance 


may apply to the 


should, therefore, remain undisturbed 
throughout the year. Indeed, when it 
is explained that even though the loss 
may occur in a “Seasonal” risk at a 
time when it is not operating and is 
not earning any profits, but insured is 
unable to restore the property in time 
to begin the ensuing season’s business 
promptly, policy covers insured’s loss 
during the next season for whatever 
time it requires to restore plant to 
operating condition (a feature often 
overlooked and misunderstood) there 
will be no desire to disturb such poli- 
cies during the terms for which they 
are written. 

23. (7 F) Policies covering “Seasonal FEarn- 
ings” shall relieve the company from all liabil- 
ity during that part of the year for which the 
per diem indemnity is stated to be “nothing” 
or for which no per diem indemnity is stated; 
the exact dates between which liability shall 


apply and the dates between which liability 
shall not apply shall both be stated. 
The policy form for “Fluctuating 


FKarnings” on, say, a Department Store, 
should read something like the follow- 
ing, taking as a basis a $30,000 policy 
and allowing the usual 25 business days 
to the month: 

“During the time of a total suspension of 
business, liability under the policy shall not 
exceed the following amounts for each business 
day of such suspension: 


For Each To Noon 

Business the Inclusive Amount 
Day From __ Following 
Jan.1 Feb. 1 (Inclusive) $12 
Feb. 1 March 1 ” 100 
March 1 April 1 - 80 
April 1 May 1 oi 100 
May 1 June 1 ” 10 
June 1 July1 o i) 
July 1 Aug. 1 “6 40 
Aug. 1 Sept. 1 ” 4” 
Sept. 1 Oct. 1 ” 100 
Oct. 1 Nov. 1 m5 120 
Nov. 1 Dec. 1 i 120 
Dec. 1 Jan. 1 a 200 


Multiply each of the above daily lim- 
its by 25 and we get the limit per 
month; add all the monthly limits and 
we get $30,000—the amount of the pol- 
icy. : 

For a “Seasonal” risk—say a Pickle 
Factory—form should read about as fol- 
lows, the dates varying in accordance 
with the usual manufacturing season 
in the latitude in which risk is located, 
taking a $30,000 policy as before: 


For Fach To Noon 
Business the (Inclusive) Amount 
Day From __ Following 
July 15 ct. 15 Inclusive $400, 
Oct. 15 July 15 “ Nothing 
There are three 25-business-day 


months from July 15 to October 15, or 
75 in all; multiply $400 by 75 and we 
again have $30,000, the amount of the 
policy. 
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Sometimes there are two operating 
seasons, as a concern which cans straw- 
berries in the spring, tomatoes in the 
fall, and operates Sundays and holidays, 
in which case form should read: 

For Each To Noon 


Business the (Inclusive) Amount 
Day From Following 

May 15 July 1 Inclusive $222.22 
July1 Sept. 1 = Nothing 
Sept. 1 Oct. 15 - 444.44 
Oct. 15 May 15 ” Nothing 


in which case the per diem limit for 
ali the business days in the year will 
not exceed the amount of the policy 
as illustrated above. 

Rule (5) provides that if policies 
cover “Seasonal” or “Fluctuating Earn- 
ings”: 

24. (5) “Policies shall contain a clause basing 
the daily production (or business) at the time of 
the fire upon the average daily production (or 
business) of all plants or properties described 
in the policy * * * upon the average daily 
production (or business) for the period in the 
preceding calendar year corresponding to the 
period of suspension due to the fire.” 

In the case of “Fluctuating” or “Sea- 
sonal” risks it obviously is unfair and 
impracticable to base the daily busi- 
ness on the thirty or more operating 
days immediately previous to the dis- 
aster, hence we determine the probable 
length of time business will be pre- 
vented and adjust loss in accordance 
with the actual earnings for the same 
period of the previous year. Form 
should read about as follows: 

It is a condition of this insurance that the 
daily production at the time of the fire shall be 
based upon the average daily production of all 
plants or properties herein described for the 
period in the preceding calendar year corre- 
sponding to the period of suspension due to the 
fire. 








BROKERS ACTIVITIES 





Examining Summit’s Policies 
George C. Stevens, of Cornwall & 
Stevens, who lives in Summit, N. J., is 
going over the insurance policies of 
that city to determine what insurance 
protection the town needs. It is paying 
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gage, Use and Occupancy, 


STRENGTH 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


UNDERWRITING CAPACITY SECOND TO NONE 





FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Aircraft, Automobile (Combination Policy), Explosion, Fire 
and Lightning, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, 
Profits and Commissions, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Value, 
Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Bag- 
Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


REPUTATION 





Cash Capital $6,000,000 


SERVICE 
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$2,000 a year for insurance. Recently, 
a high school burned and the board of 
education collected only $19,000 from 
companies for what it thinks was a 
$30,000 loss. There has been some talk 
of a city fund for self-insurance and 
considerable argument against it. 
* * * 


Hoey on U. & O. 


James J. Hoey, second vice-president 
of the Continental, has sent to brokers 
the following letter about use and occu- 
pancy insurance: 

There is no class of insurance so 
essential or necessary to successful 
business, and to which so little atten- 
tion is paid by insurance brokers, as 
Use and Occupancy insurance. 

This insurance indemnifies an assured 
against the loss of net profit plus legiti- 
mate necessary expenses during the 
period of total or partial suspension of 
business due to a fire. 

Example.—A manufacturing concern 






















F. H. CAUTY, Manager 





had a gross income of $100,000, or after 
deducting all expenses a net profit of 
$40,000 per annum. A fire occurred and 
the factory was totally destroyed. It 
took one year to rebuild the factory and 
get back to normal production. The 
concern stood to lose not only the an- 
nual net profit of $40,000, but also ex- 
penses such as taxes and the salaries 
of officers, superintendents and other 
employes whose services it was neces- 
sary to retain in order that the business 
could be continued successfully when 
the factory was rebuilt. This expense 
amounted to $20,000 so that the total 
loss sustained was $60,000. If a Use and 
Occupancy policy had been in force on 
a basis of $200 per day for three hun- 
dred days, the assured would have been 
fully indemnified by the insurance com- 
pany. 

All Use and Occupancy policies must 
be written on a basis of at least three 
hundred days with a per diem amount 
stipulated. The standard form approved 


by the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change is printed in full on the reverse 
side of this letter. The rate is the con- 
tents rate, less 33 1/3 per cent. 

Every progressive up-to-date business 
concern will carry Use and Occupancy 
insurance if the facts are properly pre 
sented by the insurance brokers. 

Trusting that you will advise your 
clients about this class of insurance and 
that both you and the Continental, as a 
result, will get a considerable volume of 


new business, I am, 
. * * 


Form Keasby-Simmonds 
G. W. and E. C. Simmonds and R. Q. 

Keasby are incorporators of Keasby- 
Simmonds, formed this week with $10,- 
000 capital. 

* * - 
Frank B. Hall & Co. Open San Francisco 

Branch 

Frank B. Hall & Company, of New 

York, will open a branch office in San 
Francisco, W. Shepard French, for the 
past nine years with Willcox, Peck & 
Hughes, will be manager for the new 
branch. Mr. French recently received his 
discharge from the Navy, in which he 
spent two years of service. His insur- 
ance experience includes two years with 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes at New Or- 
leans, four years as manager for the 
firm’s Seattle office and one year in the 
San Francisco office. Arthur O. St. 
Clair has been appointed assistant man- 
ager. He has been with Johnson & 
Higgins for the past four years. 

© . * 


Doubtful Welcome 

The New York broker who claims to 
be a busy man has posted this sign of 
welcome in his office: “Please sit down 
but don’t intern.” 

E. J. DURBAN DEAD 

At the age of seventy-four, Edward 
J. Durban of Durban & Company, Phila- 
delphia insurance brokers, died a few 
days ago. He had been ill for six 
weeks. 
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OLUMBIA 


You Never Heard— 


Of better service or a more satisfactory con- 
nection in the tremendously important and rapidly 
growing line of 
offered by the expert, specialized automobile depart- 
ment of the Columbia, and its associated company, 
the Union Marine—There is none better. 


The Columbia Insurance Co. 
New Jersey 


automobile 


insurance than 


The Union Marine Insurance Co. 


Liverpool 


27 WILLIAM ST., New York City 


CARROLL E. ROBB, Manager, 


Automobile Department 
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How to Make Good 
As An Insurance Man 


SON 





FATHER’S LETTER TO HIS 





Automobile Department of Bankers & 
Shippers Insurance Co. Hands Out 
Some Valuable Advice 
The automobile department of the 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company 
has made public a letter written by an 
insurance man to his son who aims to 
make insurance his career. It is well 

worth reprinting. 
My dear Son: 

You write you have finally decided to 
enter the insurance business as a field 


representative. 

This is good news, for I think you are 
adapted for the work, and I know per- 
sonally a number of men who have 
made very substantial successes in this 
line of endeavor. 

It will give you, among other things, 
a splendid opportunity to develop still 
further those excellent persuasive quali- 
ties which I believe you possess. 

And I‘am assured that the business 
of persuading men to protect their 
property and prosperity—their families 
and loved ones—through wise insurance, 
is an excellent occupation. 

It occurs to me that perhaps you are 
still young enough to be willing to ac- 
cept a little good-natured fatherly ad 
vice on the subject of your launching 
yourself in a business career, so I can- 
not refrain from including it in my 
letter. 

First of all, then, 
your watchword. 


son, let faith be 


Faith;—a wonderful word which, 
rightly interpreted and properly culti- 
vated, begets Enthusiasm, without 


which I believe no great success in any 
line can be attained. 

To this I would add, Integrity in all 
your dealings; integrity, which is the 
concrete foundation of human character. 

Add knowledge (which you will natu- 
rally constantly acquire), hard work 
and seriousness of purpose, and you 
can exclaim, like the Count in Dumas’ 
great romance, “The world is mine.” 

One other thing: You will each work 
ing day meet and interview men; men 
like yourself, men near-like yourself, 
and men as unlike yourself as it is pos- 
sible to be—as my old nursery rhyme 
has it, “rich man, poor man, beggar 
man, thief’—but to reach them, what- 
ever their position, temperament, race 
or creed, there is one trait that you 
must cultivate, for all will respond to 
it, and that is—Sincerity. 

Sincerity presents no alibis, owns no 
disguises, employs no camouflage. 

Sincerity is a flame—an _ eternal 
gleaming meteor, which like a beacon 
light, silvers a path across dark and 
troubled waters to the safe anchorage 
of success. 

A man may be uneducated, unlettered 
and untravelled—he may, like Abe Lin- 
coln, be homely, awkward and _ un- 
couth—he may lack all the graces com- 
mon to his kind—yet if, like Lincoln, 
he possesses the sincerity of honest 


purpose, the world will take due no- 
tice of his speech. 
Thtre, son, I am through: a brief 


sermon indeed, and yet enough. 
So “these few precepts,” as Polonius 
says, “see thou character.” 
Ever affectionately yours, 
H. C. W. 





G. A. GOETSCHIUS IMPROVED 

G. A. Goetschius, president of the 
Motor Agency, New York, has returned 
to his office much improved after under- 
going a minor operation. 





A. G. Hancock, of the Automobile In- 
surance Company, headquarters Balti- 
more, is visiting the Pacific Coast. 





Made Manager For 
New York and Jersey 


SMITH APPOINTMENT 





EARLE C. 





Kosmak-Mellinger Co., Lancaster Gen- 
eral Agents of Central National, 
Making Progress 





Lancaster, Pa., April 12.—Kosmak- 
Mellinger Co., Inc., of this city, general 
agents for the Central National of Des 
Moines, have made a contract with Earle 
C. Smith, Inc., New York City, whereby 
that corporation will act as its state 
managers for New York and New Jer- 
sey. 

BE. C. Kosmak is now president of 
Kosmak-Mellinger Co., Inc., which was 
formerly Rickert, Mellinger & Prince, 
and has materially strengthened the 
organization by making the Smith con- 
nection as it will also have the benefit 
of the underwriting experience of Wil- 
bur Schellen, who has been engaged 
as managing fire underwriter for the 
Port of New York Fire & Marine In- 
surance Company, recently organized 
by Earle C. Smith, Inc., with a paid-up 
capital of $400,000, and a surplus of 
$200,000, without any organization ex- 
penses. 

Since Mr. Kosmak came to Lancaster 
Kosmak-Mellinger Co. has also made a 
connection with the Omaha _ Liberty 
Fire, of Omaha, which company is mak- 
ing rapid strides. 


APPOINTS WILBUR SCHELLEN 





Will Manage Fire Underwriting In 
Office of Earle C. Smith, Inc.; 
His Experience 

Karle C. Smith, Inc., announces the 
addition to its office staff of Wilbur 
Schellen. 

This is the first selection for the en- 
larged staff which will constitute the 
operating force for the new Smith office 
in May. 

Mr. Schellen has had sixteen years’ 
underwriting and special agency experi- 
ence, most of which was with the Home 
Insurance Company, and the balance 
with the general agency of Crum & 
Forster. He is to assume the position 
of managing fire underwriter for the 
companies whose underwriting will be 
under the supervision of Earle (C. 
Smith, Ine. 








PHILADELPHIA APPOINTMENTS 

The following appointments of Phila- 
delphia representatives are announced: 
W. W. Lee & Son for the Equitable Fire 
& Marine; Wm. C. O’Neill & Sons for 
the Knickerbocker; Chas. Tredick & 
Co. and Jas. S. Young & Co. for the 
American Equitable. 





AMERICAN’S GROUP 

Group insurance policies in The Pru- 
dential have been presented to the em- 
ployes of the American Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark. Each employe re- 
ceived an insurance certificate in the 
amount of a year’s salary, with a mini- 
mum of $500, and a maximum of $3,000. 
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Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


TOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. 8S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 

















National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1, 1920, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock, all cash $2,000,000.00 
Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Reserve, 

Legal Standard 
Unsettled Losses and Other Claims............0.seeeeeeeeeees 


13,440,443.33 
2,725,942.04 
6,057,578.23 
Total Assets January 1, 1920................ $24,723,963.60 


H. A. Smith, President F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President S. T. Maxwell, Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS...........$8,557,578.23 














Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 











INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


REINSURANCE 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 


THE YORKSHIRE © vous, exe 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, RIOT 
AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
U. S. BRANCH, 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 


FRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers. ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Mgr. 
FRANK B. MARTIN, Asst. Manager. HARRY F. WANVIG, Branch Secretary. 


Assets, $2,144,572.0 Surplus, $1,023,469.75 
eeeien ENT MANAGERS: 
eee coccoee Wittarad &. Brown & Co. occcsee New York, N. Y. 
PACIFIC COAST ..cccccccce ei... McClure eee San Francisco, Cal. 
CAROLINA, VIRGINIA ...eeeeeee eS a SO eee Greensboro, N. C. 
SOUTHEASTERN _....cccccccccces Dargan & Turner ,....ccccccsccces Atlanta, Ga. 
LA. & MISSISSIPPI ............ eee ©. GG wiacccsonctssavescss New Orleans, La. 
















F. H, ameabenne Pres. 


ORGANIZED 1848 W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Surplus Over $1,500.000.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
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‘ 
Find your argument for strike, riot and civil 
commotion insurance in the headlines of every news- 
paper in the country. Your prospects are turning this 
matter over in their minds. Go out and close them 
immediately—with “L. & L. & G. Service.” 
Fire “The Great Fire Insurance Company of the World” Profits 
Automobile THE IVE RP oC OL. Transportation 
Tornado 3 Commissions 
Sprinkler Leakage AND f nell Salesmen’s 
: Samples 
Explosion 
: Strike, Riot 
= Use -_ —_ and Civil 
3 eed Insurance CO. rrp Commotion 
= Postal of Civerpoet. Expand 
United States Offices 
NEW YORK 
Hugh R. Loudon, Manager Robt. H. Williams, Asst. Dep. Mgr. 
J. B. Kremer, Deputy Manager T. A. Weed, Agency Supt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. SAN. FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
R. H. Purcell, Manager Thos. H. Anderson, Manager Clarence F. Low, Manager 
W. P. Robertson, Asst. Manager Geo. F. Guerraz, Asst. Manager J. G. Pepper, Assistant Manager 
E. E. Wells, Supt. of Agencies Logan B. Chandler, Dep. Asst. Mgr. R. H. Colcock, Jr., Dep. Asst. Mgr. 
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Going to Atlantic 
City on April 28 


CHAMBER OF ~ COMMERC E MEET 





Relation of Insurance to Banking, 
Foreign Trade, Government and 
Fire Prevention 
In view of the number of delegates 
which have been appointed to the 
eighth annual meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States to be 
held in Atlantic City April 26-29 it is 
thought that there will be a large 
enough attendance to put the insurance 
division of the Chamber of Commerce 
squarely upon the map. The insurance 
group will meet on the afternoon of 

April 28, and this is the program: 

Chairman: Mr. R. M. Bissell, Presi- 
dent, Hartford Fire Insurance Co., 

Hartford, Conn. 

Secretary: Mr. M. B. Trezevant, Man- 
ager, Insurance Department. 

1. Relation of the Insurance Depart- 
ment to the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

Mr. O. E. Lane, President, 
ara Fire Insurance Co., 
York, N. Y. 

2. Relation of Insurance to Business. 

3. The Insurance Factor in American 
Foreign Trade. 

4. Insurance from the Banker's Stand- 
point. 

5. Insurance and the Government. 

Hon. George W. Edmonds, Mem- 
ber Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, House 
of Representatives. 

6. Fire Waste Prevention in Canada. 

. Discussion. 


Niag- 
New 


~] 


CANADIAN AUTOMOBILE RESULTS 
SINCE 1910 
The following table gives the results 
of the automobile business transacted 
in Canada since 1310 by the companies 
reporting to the Dominion Insurance 
Department:- 


Total Losses Losses 

Yr. Prems. Incurred % Paid % 

1910 $80,446 $33,369 41.48 $28,372 35.27 
1911 253,550 184,218 72.66 165,101 65.12 
1912 464,580 176,895 38.08 172,022 37.03 
1913 563,204 228,433 40.56 207,544 36.85 
1914 573,004 297,499 51.87 280,344 48.87 
1915 636,085 289,986 45.59 63,392 41.41 
1916 909,503 316,113 34.76 35,093 33.54 
1917 1,424,835 571,400) 40.10 472.786 33.18 
1918 2,151,860 931,734 43.30 779,188 36.21 
1919 3,412,863 1,832,952 53.71 1,605,201 47.03 
Totals $10,470,530 $4,862,599 46.44 $4,279,043 40.87 


The rapid development of automobile 
insurance in the Dominion is specially 
noticeable in the above table. In 1910, 
the first year the companies reported 
their auto business separately, there 
were but seven companies writing the 
business, and the total premium income 
was less than $100,000. In 1919 there 
were around 60 companies in the busi- 
ness with aggregate premiums of ap- 
proaching $3,500,000, marking the 
largest premium increase of the ten 
years. While the year 1919 has not 
shown such handsome underwriting 
results as former years, on the whole 
period the companies have found the 
automobile branch very profitable in- 
deed. Allowing 35 per cent of the pre- 
miums for commissions aiid expenses, 
it will be seen that last year, with 
claims paid of 47.03 per cent, gave an 
underwriting profit of 17.97 per cent of 
the premiums received, whereas the 
profit result over the whole period cov- 
ered has been 24.13 per cent. 


AGAIN GETTING PANHARDS 
Panhard cars are again reaching this 
country, none having been imported 
since the war began. The first one to 


appear in New York was insured for 
$10,000, 


Motor Theft Bill 
in Washington 





COMPANY SUPPORT HOPED FOR 


To Establish Extensive Federal Vehicle 
Bureau and Provide for Registrars 
in Each State 

There is now pending in Washington 
a bill which, if enacted and properly 
amended and carried out, should make 
it almost impossible for a thief to steal 
a car and successfully dispose of it. 
The bill referred to is House Resolution 
12480 and its aim is to prevent the theft 
of motor vehicles by establishing a fed- 
eral motor registration bureau in the 
Department of Justice with registrars 
in each state for the purpose of certify- 
ing to all transfers of motor vehicles 
or conveyances used for traffic or travel 
by air, land or water and to prevent the 
sale or transfer of such a vehicle until 
a certificate of ownership has been pro- 
cured from such federal motor registrar 
and prescribe certain penalties. 

This bill was referred to the com- 
mittee on the judiciary and ordered 
printed. It provides for an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 to establish in the De- 
partment of Justice a bureau to be 
known as the Federal Motor Vehicle 
Bureau and to establish in each state 
registered officers known as federal mo- 
tor registrars who will receive their ap- 
pointment from the attorney general of 
the United States. 

It would appear that this measure is 
one to which the insurance interests 
could conscientiously and with profit to 
themselves give their support. Those 
behind the measure are particularly 
anxious that insurance men _ interest 
themselves in it and do whatever they 
can through their representatives to ob- 
tain its enactment. It is well known 
that automobile thieves have lost re- 
spect for the local police, but it 1s gen- 
erally conceded that when federal au- 
thority is invoked, to stop any particu- 
lar form of crime, greater fear is shown 
by those against whom their efforts are 
directed. 








BROKERS- 


Representative 


A combination of real S-E-R-V-I-C-E. 
Boston - Royal - Orient - Hartford - Cont.- 
Fire Assoc.-Phoex. of H.-No. Bri. & M.- 
Prov. Wash, - Northern - Agric.-G. Falls- 
Niag.-Great Am.-Home. 


CLINTON J. AYRES 


70 Main Street 
SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 














National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York in 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1919 
Cash Capital ........$1,000,000.00 


SS eer e-+++-- 9,609,646.00 
Liabilities, including 
| cocce %,014,288.11 


Net Surplus ........ 

Surplus to Policy 

Holders ........... 8,395,417.89 
HEAD OFFICE 

@ WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 


2,395,417.89 














“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America’”’ 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


101 Years of Service 
Losses Paid over $183,000,000 
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(PENNSYLVANIA STANDARD) 
JANUARY 1, 1920 


Cash Capital . - ° ° $1,000,000 
Premium Reserve - . . - 3,622,274 
Surplus to Policyholders — - - 1,954,749 
Assets : . - - : . 6,176,156 


Agents writing Fire, Tornado, Rent, 
Business Interruption, Leasehold, 
Profit. Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion 
and Riot Insurance, also Automobiles 
against Fire, Theft, Collision and Prop- 
erty Damage, find the NATIONAL 
UNION a valuable acquisition. Faith- 
ful service and surprisingly good facil- 
ities are accorded as a matter of course. 
For enterprising agents it is a good 
Company: by. every test that counts. 
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FIRE 
RE-INSURANCE 
NORWEGIAN ATLAS INS. CO., Ltd. 


WEMPLE & COMPANY, Inc. 


15 William Street 


New York New York 
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Analytic System 
For Motor Rates 


FIXING FIRE HAZARD IN CARS 


A. R. Small of Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories Tells How Insurance Men 
And Makers Co-operated 


The so-called analytic schedule of 
automobile rates, just put into effect 
in Eastern and Southern Conference 
territory, and eventually to be applied 
all over the country, while complex in 
the method of its preparation, is not 
complex so far as the application by 
the local agent is concerned, according 
to A. R. Small, vice-president and sup- 
erintendent of label service of the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, who declares 
that the fears expressed by some agents 
are wholly groundless and that any 
agent who is able to use the old manual 
can use the new one with little more 
difficulty. Mr Small had a very active 
part in the preparation of the new 
schedule on the technical side and can 
speak with authority in regard to its 
purposes and effects. 

“The committee which had in charge 
the preparation of the new automobile 
schedule had two things in mind,” said 
Mr. Small, in discussing that schedule 
from the agent’s standpoint. “The first 
was to work out a new method of classi- 
fying automobiles for fire and theft 
rate purposes. Anyone in the insurance 
business understands that very unsatis- 
factory conditions have to be met in 
continuing the list price method. Manu- 
facturers raise their prices without 
warning, and as a result cars that have 
a list price published in the manual at 
a figure close to the dividing point be- 
tween classes may be written one day 
at a certain rate and the next day at 
a lower rate, although no change has 
been made which would decrease the 
hazard of fire or make the car less at- 
tractive to the thief. 

“Difficulties in administration 
have been experienced in connection 
with that method. The agent is likely 
considering freight as a part of the 
list price—or anything to get a car into 
the higher-priced class. 

Engineering Problem 

“The National Conference decided a 
year and a half ago to get away from 
the list price if possible. In getting 
away from that method it was found 
desirable to consider the hazards cap- 
able of analysis and to seek a classifi- 
cation which would possibly transfer 
a proportion of the responsibility back 
to the automobile manufacturer, who 
alone could take care of the reduction 
of hazards. The situation was not un- 
like that found in buildings. The ar- 
chitect and contractor are responsible 
for many features affecting the spread 
of fire, which subsequent owners and 
tenants are unable to control. 

“The problem was of an engineering 
nature and therefore best handled by a 
technical organization. The Under- 
writers’ Laboratories was’ therefore 
asked to study the question, which it 
did. Taking the method of analysis 
of the fire hazard as typical of the en- 
tire work, a schedule was built up in 
which committees of the National Au- 
tomobile Chamber of Commerce and 
the Society of Automotive Engineers 
assisted. The purpose was to rate in- 
dividual designs of cars somewhat 
along the lines buildings are rated and 
to permit of information being given 
to manufacturers of cars as to how 
they could change designs or make im- 
provements so as to obtain the benefit 
of improved classifications following a 


reduction of hazard as brought out by 
the schedule. 


“With the schedule worked out, an- 
other problem presented itself. That 
was how to ‘put it over’ with the 100,- 
000 or more agents writing automobile 


also 

















business so that they would understand 
it and be able to determine what was 
the proper rate for a given car, with- 
out having to resort to correspondence 
and asking for explanations. 


“Obviously, if the general methods of 
the list price scheme could be applied 
to the new schedule method, with few 
changes so far as the agent was con- 
cerned, there would be much greater 
hope of success in the transfer to the 
new scheme than if there were new 
moves and new motions. The list price 
method recognized five classes, desig- 
nated as A to E respectively. Class A 
included cars listed at $3,500 and over 
and on down to E, for cars at less than 
$800. The agent is in the habit of re 
ferring to the manual furnished by the 
companies through the conference, in 
which individual cars are listed by 
year, make, model, body style, etc., and 









manual for class and schedule, Tables 
A to E. 

“Accordingly it was decided to have 
the classification as a result of the 
schedule analysis produce eight sepa- 
rate classes, A to H respectively, cars 
located in groups A and B having been 
found to include a larger number of 
safeguards than those in C and D and 
on down the line. The idea of the 
manual, giving information as to vVar- 
ious makes of cars, including list price, 
was continued, with additional columns 
on each page in which additional alpha- 
hetical symbols could be added giving 
the class to which it has been assigned 
by use of the schedule, 


Same Methods Apply 


“The agent therefore has nothing to 


do in the use of the manual that he 
hasn't done previously. It shows the 
nake year, model and body style for 


























































when asked to quote a rate on any the car in which he is interested. In 
certain car he refers to the list price line with this will appear letters indi- 
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4 THE HOME OF SERVICE 

3 In this day of big business, figures insuring public can depend upon 

5 alone mean nothing. the company under all circum- 

, ; stances and conditions. 

: All of the leading companies have 

¢ assets, surplus and reserves run- These the Fireman’s Fund has 

i ning up into eight figures. demonstrated beyond question. 

“" 

; Today the important things—the The Fireman's Fund has further 
things that count—are stability adopted the title for its head office 
and service; stability in business building The Home of Service, and 
methods generally; stability of by doing thishas assumed the 

al policy in the conduct of under- responsibility of demonstrating 

writing;and stability in the sense to the insurance world where 
| that the agent,the broker andthe The Home of Service is. 
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cating the class for fire, for theft, for 
collision and for property damage and 
liability. Reference to the rate sheets, 
similar to the old checker-boards, as 
they were called, will give him the 
proper rate per $100. The same pro- 
cedure was necessary with the list price 
method. 

“The thought sometimes expressed 
that the agent will be called upon to 
apply the schedule in detailed form in 
order to determine the proper rate for 
a car he Is asked to write is misleading. 
The car owner can in no way affect the 
busic classification of his property. The 
detailed application of the schedule and 
the necessary course for securing im- 
proved rating under it are matters to 
be handled only between the automo- 
bile manufacturers and the engineers 
of the laboratories, subject to the re- 
view of the organized committees of 
the conference.” 

The manufacturers have shown a dis- 
position to take steps to lessen the 
hazard of their cars as shown by the 
analysis and many changes of that sort 
will undoubtedly be made in models 
which will be put out for 1921, although 
there will be no changes in the models 
which are now being manufactured. 

One point on which the manufactur- 
ers “stood pat” was their refusal to 
admit that any feature which the engi 
neers classed as increasing the hazard 
was inherently bad, their position be- 
ing that any such admission might sub- 
ject them to liability for damages in 
exuse of loss or injury which might be 
attributed to such features To meet 
this objection, the framers of the 
schedule therefore, instead of starting 
with the most desirable type as regards 
any particular hasard and imposing 
penalties increasing as the car depart- 


ed farther from that standard, have 
started with the most hazardous type 
and have given credits to those in 
which the hazard is found to be less 


Gasoline Hazard 

On the matter of the storage 
line, for example, the least 
found where the storage 
back of the car, the 
through the types where the tank is 
under the seat and those where it is 
under the hood but filled from the driv 
ing compartment up to those where it 
must be filled by lifting the hood and 
there is a possibility of gasoline falling 
on the hot engine Under the plon 
adopted, the latter type is taken as the 
basis, a certain number of credits being 
given to the car where the tank under 
the hood is filled from the driving com 
partment, still more where it is under 
the seat and the maximum credit where 
the tank is at the back of the car, 


of gaso 
hazard is 
tank is at the 
hazard increasing 


So also with the question of feed, 
where the hazard increases from the 
vacuum feed, up through the air pres 
sure feed to the direct gravity system 
In that case the gravity feed is made 
the basis and proportional § credit 


given to cars for the installation of the 


other types. 


PUTNAM SUCCESSFUL 


President Henry H. Putnam of the 
Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania, 
who has been in Pittsburgh since 


holding meetings 


of compani« 


April 5, engaged in 
in the offices 
in furtherance of building up the mem 
bership of the organization, writes the 
executive office in Philadelphia that his 
efiorts are meeting with very good and 
encouraging results Secretary Albert 
N. Wold reports that the membership 
is steadily growing in Philadelphia and 
throughout the State, as many as 100 
new members being secured in a week. 


and agencies 


QUEER CASE OF FIRE 

The sun's rays brought to a burning 
degree by a broken pane of glass from 
an automobile headlight spon- 
taneous combustion in the stock house 
ot the Farr & Bailey oil cloth manufac- 
tory, Camden, N. J., on April 10, and 
started a blaze resulting in a $300 loss. 

The Federal Fire & 
Colo., which recently 
license, is now writing 
Colorado, 


caused 


Hail of Denver, 
received its 
business in 
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Effort to Ship Auto Manuals Fails 


(Continued from page 1) 


“The iatest advices indicate that the 
parcel post situation in Chicago will 
break within the next two days, and it 
is hoped that shipments will begin 
then 

“Members will please be advised that 
no company has as yet been supplied 
with tiie Conference Manuals and that 
no company will be supplied premature- 
ly, when shipments are made to one 
member they will be made simul- 
taneously to ail others. 

“This bulletin is to inform you of the 
conditions with which we are confront- 
ed in attempting to make delivery of 
these books and over which we of 
course have no control. It is a most 
unfortunate situation, but it is hoped 
you will appreciate that everything is 
being done that it is possible to do in 
handling the situation.” 


Motor Truck Considered 


Last week Secretary Goodwin. was in 
communication with the printers of the 
manuals, in Chicago, trying to arrange 
for shipment by motor truck, as it was 
impossible to get anything out of that 
city in any other way. It was thought 
at first that a motor truck might be 
used between Chicago and some point 
farther East at which no embargo was 
effective. Then it was realized that the 
transportation situation was such that 
even if the truck reached, say Cleve- 
land, and turned over the shipment to 
the express or a railroad company, there 
was no telling whether the manuals 
would reach New York within a reason- 
able time. For this reason it was 
thought that if the motor truck was re- 
sorted to, the only safe way would be 
for it to proceed right through to New 
York. Had shipment been made by this 
method last week, it is possible that a 
supply of manuals would have reached 
New York by thea 15th, the effective day 
of the rate change, but according to the 
Conference the plan was found to be 
impracticable. 


Dissatisfaction Natural 


On the Street the dissatisfaction with 
the rate situation is keen, not because 
of any supposed errors of omission or 
commission on the part of the Con- 
ference or the Bureau, but rather on 
account of the trouble that has been 
experienced on former occasions when 
rate changes were made. Both the 
Conference and the Bureau have gained 
experience from handling these rate- 
change problems and brokers admit 
that never was a rate change of such 
magnitude conducted as fairly and 
secretly as this one. In fact, up to a 
few days ago it looked as though the 
distribution of the new rates and sym- 
bols was going to be made in better 
form than ever, but the transportation 
situation, with which every one is now 


familiar, upset the whole works. The 
present unfortunate mixup added to 
those of previous years, has therefore 
had a cumulative effect and those who 
have not been in daily touch with the 
arduous work of the Bureau and the 
Conference are apt to think that there 
has been laxity. Now that the transpor- 
tation machinery for delivering on 
time has fallen down, it is easy, of 
course, to say “Why didn’t the Confer- 
ence wait until it had its supply of man- 
uals and rate sheets actually in hand 
and then announce an effective date for 
the rate change?” But it makes no dif- 
ference, nobody could foresee the ef- 
fective date of an unannounced nation- 
wide strike. 


As it is, matters are going along in 
the brokerage offices very much as 
usual. Very few, if any, offices have 
any of the new rates in such form that 
they can make use of them. For weeks 
there has been the usual talk among 
some brokers that they have the rates 
on some forty or fifty cars and that 
these were given to them by somebody 
on the inside. These reports do not re- 
ceive much serious consideration in the 
majority of brokerage offices. 


It was said that someone who had 
knowledge of the new fire and theft 
rates had prepared a typewritten tenta- 
tive schedule for some fifty cars and 
that this had been given to certain 
brokers. The report is not generally 
credited. However, there is a feeling 
in some quarters that everyone has not 
played exactly fajr, as is evidenced by 
letters received by the Conference. 


In the absence of official rate sched- 
ules brokerage offices say they will use 
their old rates or if they know of a re- 
duction being made, they will use the 
lowest rate, pending receipt of new 
manuals and rate sheets. 


No Postponement 


Speculation was rife as to whether 
the Conference would announce a new 
effective date for the rates. Some 
thought that if the date had to be post- 
poned, it might as well be June 1 in 
order to give everybody an opportunity 
to handle May renewals without added 
unnecessary confusion. In fact, some 
offices have already taken care of their 
May renewals, while others are holding 
them and will do so right up to the 
end of this month. The Conference 
bulletin of April 12 made no reference 
to a sienna of date. 


“SPECTATOR” FIRE CHART 


The Spectator Company has issued its 
1920 fire insurance pocket index which 
gives ten years’ statistics, with totals 
and ratios, for nearly 300 fire insurance 
companies and for one year or more for 
about 400 companies. 
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WILLIAM C. 


Casualty 
RE-INSURANCES 


SCHEIDE & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Life 








DOMINGE-LINCOLN BOOK 
The Spectator Company has issued 
its second edition of “Fire Insurance 
Inspection and Underwriting,” by C.C. 
Dominge and W. O. Lincoln of the Great 


American. It contains 763 pages, an in- 
crease of 252 pages over the first edi- 
tion. 





THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1652 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 


E.'S. JAR ecretary 
WILLIAM MorRison, Asst. Sec’y 
HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 


NEW YORK 
HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., omy Agents 
Metropelitan Distri 


95 WILLIAM STREET, ll YORE 











B. M. 
CROSTHWAITE 
AND 


COMPANY 


Fire and Automobile 
Insurance Specialists 








Lines Bound Anywhere 
in New York State 





105 WILLIAM STREET 
New York City, N. Y. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 








S. D. McComb, Pres. 


C. P. Jennings, V.-Pres. 


Ms COMB 


INCORPORATED 


O. E. Carter, Sec’y-Treas. 


O. 





Broad 631 


FIRE and MARINE INSURANCE 


Phone 53 Beaver Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Cable 
Macomb, N. Y. 











100 William Street 








SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


New York, N. Y. 








Phones John 1167, 1168 











YORK STATE: DF “PARTMENT. 


UPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO; oF PITTSBURGH, PA, 


AULEMAWNIA FIRE INSURANCE CO; OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
APITAU FIRE: INSURANCE Co, oF CONCORD,N. H, 


“ tORCIA HOME INBURANCE CO) OF GofumBus, Ga, 
PUNITED AMERICAW Hid dyads ejepue) a PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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| New sr Teoey | Insurance Co. 


Capital: 
One Million Dollars 


Head Office: 
40 Clinton St., NEWARK, N. J. 





Cc. P. STEWART, President 
ARTHUR HOYT, Vice-Pres. 


J. B. GUTHRIE, Secretary 
F. L. BROKAW, Treasurer 








WESTERN DEPT-.: 
PACIFIC COAST DEPT.: 


TEL 


Ui} 


Insurance Exchange Bldg., 


Chicago, Ill., H. H. INGALLS, Mgrs 


140 Sansome St., San Francisco, SEELEY and CO., Mgr 
AN 





REINSURANCE 
BROKER 


W. B. BEATTIE 


1 King William Street 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
Excess covers (Fire and Contingency 


contracts) placed with best offices 
and Underwriters. 








: Correspondence invited. 

















PHILADELPHIA 
ADEQUATE [ CL ARENCE A. KROUSE & CO SATISFACTION 
PACTATIES LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS SERVICE 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 











PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 











307 FOURTH AVENUE 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Highest Automobile 
Rate Ten Per Cent. 


IMPOSED IN 





PHILADELPHIA 





Delay in Shipment of Manuals Renders 
All Rates Matter of 
Speculation 





In the revised automobile, fire and 
transportation rates, private passenger 
cars are listed under five age groups 
and eight classifications. For theft in- 
surance there are five age groups and 
twelve classifications. In these tables 
class F of the fire rates is omitted. 

The true significance of these rates 
cannot be gathered without the use of 
the symbols in the Manual. As the 
shipment of manuals is indefinitely de- 
layed, agents will have, for the pres- 
ent, to content themselves with specu- 
lating on the new grouping of cars. 
On the highest and lowest ratings they 
can no doubt make some close guesses. 

Eastern and New England 
FIRE AND TRANSPORTATION 


A B C D E G H 
1 40 45 65 .65 .75 1.25 1.50 
2 45 665 .70 85 1.15 1.75 2.00 
3 45 .70 90 1.15 1.55 2.25 2.60 
4 65 .90 1.25 1.60 2.05 2.75 3.00 
51.20 1.40 1.75 2.10 2.55 3.25 3.50 


Theft Rates 
L M N Oo P Q 


1 .25 35 55 1% 1.00 1.50 
2 .25 35 55 7% 1.00 1.50 
3 .25 35 55 .7%5 1.00 1.00 
4 .25 35 55 .60 15 75 
5 .25 35 55 .60 75 75 


R s 7 U Vv Ww 
12.00 250 3.25 400 5.35 6.35 
22.00 250 3.25 400 515 6.15 
31.50 2.00 250 3.25 4.95 5.95 
41.25 1.75 2.00 2.75 4.40 5.40 
5 1.25 150 150 2.25 3.90 4.90 


The penalty for the absence of lock- 
ing device is $15. 
Philadelphia Schedule 
FIRE AND TRANSPORTATION 


A B Cc D E G H 
40 45 65 .65 .75 1.25 1.50 
45 .55 .70 .85 1.15 1.75 2.00 
. 1.55 2.25 2.50 
65 90 1.25 1.60 2.05 2.75 3.00 
1.20 1.40 1.75 2.10 255 3.25 3.50 
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Theft Coverage 
L M N O r 
50 -70 #100 150 2.00 2.50 
50 70 100 150 2.00 2.60 
d 70 #100 150 2.00 2.00 
50 70 100 1.25 150 1.50 
50 70 861.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 


om whe 
ao 
Qo 


R s v3 U V WwW 


1 3.00 4.00 5.50 7.00 9.00 10.00 
2 3.00 4.00 5.50 7.00 8.00 9.00 
3250 3.50 5.00 650 7.00 8.00 
4200 3.00 450 6.25 650 7.00 
5 2.00 2.50 4.00 6.00 6.25 6.50 
Southern Standard Schedule 
FIRE AND TRANSPORTATION 
A B Cc D E G H 
1 66 .70 # .80 1.00 1.15 1.90 2.25 
2 .70 .£80 1.05 1.30 1.75 2.60 3.00 
3.70 1.05 1.35 1.75 2.35 3.40 3.75 
41.00 1.35 1.90 2.40 3.10 4.10 4.50 
5180 210 2.65 3.15 3.80 4.90 5.25 


Theft Coverage 
L M N oO 4 Q 
.25 .35 55 7% 1.00 1.50 
.25 35 55 75 1.00 1.50 
35 55 75 1.00 = 1.00 
25 35 55 .60 15 15 
.25 .35 55 .60 15 75 


of. wre 
nh 
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R s 7 U Vv Ww 
1200 2.50 3.25 400 5.35 6.35 


22.00 2.50 3.25 400 615 6.15 
31.50 2.00 2.50 3.25 4.95 6.95 
4125 1.75 2.00 2.75 4.40 5.40 
51.25 1.50 160 2.25 


3.90 4.90 


Southern Country Schedule 
FIRE AND TRANSPORTATION 


A B C D E G H 
1 60 70 .80 1.00 1.15 1.90 2.25 
2 .70 .80 1.05 1.30 1.75 2.60 3.00 
3 .70 1.05 1.35 1.75 2.35 3.40 3.75 
41.00 1.35 1.90 2.40 3.10 4.10 4.50 
5 1.80 2.10 2.65 3.15 3.80 4.90 5.25 

Theft Coverage 

L M N O P Q 
1 .20 .25 .30 36 A0 50 
2 .20 25 30 35 40 50 
3 .20 25 30 35 40 40 
4 .20 25 .30 30 .35 35 
5 .20 .25 30 30 35 35 

R Ss T U V W 
1 .65 75 9 1.10 150 1.75 
2 «65 75 9 110 150 £1.75 
3 .50 65 75 95 1.25 1.50 
4 .50 65 65 75 1.00 1.25 
5 .50 50 50 65 1.00 1.25 











New Collision Rates 











A fairly accurate estimate of the new 
passenger automobile collision rates 
can be had from the appended table, 
The rates for one year old cars are 
omitted. In amount those rates lie 
between the other two. The collision 
symbols, letters A to U inclusive, ap- 
pear in the rate book to the left of the 


rates. They are omitted here. 
Territories 1, 2, 3, 4 
Full $50 $100 
Coverage Deductible Deductible 
Over Over Over 
New lyr. New lyr. New lyr. 
120 78 38 23 15 15 
134 89 43 28 17 15 
155 103 54 36 22 15 
170 112 64 43 27 18 
181 120 75 50 33 22 
189 126 87 57 40 26 
193 129 96 63 45 30 
200 133 108 72 53 35 
206 137 121 80 63 41 
212 142 130 86 71 47 
217 145 136 91 78 52 
221 148 142 95 85 57 
223 149 145 98 91 61 
225 150 148 99 96 64 
226 151 150 100 101 68 
227 151 151 101 109 72 
229 153 153 103 112 76 
23 156 156 105 116 78 


232 158 159 107 118 79 
233 158 161 108 120 79 
Territories 5 and 6 


87 57 27 18 11 10 
100 66 32 22 13 10 
118 76 40 27 17 12 
126 83 46 32 21 14 


131 87 54 37 25 17 














At Home and Abroad— 


Besides being represented in every 





city and town throughout the 
United States and in Canada, THE 
CONTINENTAL offers a complete 
line of insurance upon American- 








owned property located abroad. 

With a world-wide service organi- 
through which insurance 
can be promptly issued, and set- 
tling agents in foreign countries 


zation 











“AMERICA FORE” 4 ; 
— for the satisfactory adjustment of 


losses, THE CONTINENTAL af- 
fords to American property-owners ample facilities for 





protecting themselves against loss, with sound Ameri- 
can indemnity in a reliable American Company. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 60 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORE 
HENRY EVANS, President 


WESTERN DEPT.: 


J. R. Wilbur, Seeretary 
332 South LaSalle St 


Cash Capital, Ten Million Dollars 
CANADIAN DEPT.: PACIFIC COAST DEPT.: 
WwW. E. Baldwin, Manager Cc. E. Allan, Secretary 
17 St. John Street Insurance Exchange Bldg. 

















MONTREAL SAN FRANCISOO CHICAGO 

Full $50 $100 Full $50 $100 

Coverage Deductible Deductible Coverage Deductible Deductible 
Over Over Over - Over Over Over 
New lyr. New lyr. New lyr. New lyr. New lyr. New lyr. 
133 90 62 41 29 19 117 78 59 39 28 18 
136 92 68 45 32 2 118 79 65 43 32 22 
138 93 76 50 37 25 119 80 69 46 37 24 
141 94 82 55 42 28 120 80 713 49 40 27 
142 95 87 58 47 32 122 81 76 50 43 29 
144 96 91 61 52 36 123 82 78 52 47 31 
145 97 94 62 57 39 123 82 80 53 50 33 
146 98 96 63 61 41 124 83 82 54 53 35 
147 98 97 64 65 43 125 84 84 56 56 37 
148 98 98 66 68 45 127 85 85 58 62 40 
149 100 =: 100 68 13 48 129 87 87 61 67 44 
163 «103—~St«*108 72 81 54 133 89 89 65 78 =O 
154 104 104 74 84 55 135 90 90 67 81 52 
155 105 105 75 86 56 — - 
Territories 7 and 8 THREE STATES ENTERED 

74 50 22 15 10 10 So far the Atwood Fire, the company 
84 56 26 17 12 10 organized by Preferred Accident Com- 
100 65 33 22 15 10 pany interests, has been licensed in 
107 71 40 26 18 12 New York, Massachusetts and New Jer- 
112 74 47 31 21 14 sey. It is the intention to enter seven 
116 77 53 36 24 17 of the states. 





Brooklyn Branch 
151-153 Montague St. 





CENTRAL FIRE OFFICE, Inc., 
FIRE---STRIKE---CIVIL COMMOTION---RIOT---SPRINKLER LEAKAGE--AUTOMOBILE 


Risks accepted throughout UNITED STATES—CANADA— PORTO RICO—CUBA 
General Agents for Above Territory 
American Equitable Assurance Co., of New York 


Knickerbocker Insurance Co., of New York 
International Lloyds, Indianapolis, Ind. 


General Agents for Metropolitan District 
Millers National Insurance Co., Chicago, Il. 
Importers & Exporters Insurance Co., of New York 
Colonial Assurance Co., of New York 
Merchants Underwriters, of New York 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association of Alton, III. 


New Jersey Branch 
34 Clinton St. 
Newark, New Jersey 


UNDERWRITING 
AGENCY 


Manufacturers Insurance Co., of America 
Great Lakes Insurance Co., Chicago 


Brooklyn and Long Island City Agents 
London & Scottish Assurance Co., London, Eng. 
Underwriters at American Lloyds 














Head a Chicago Branch San Francisco 
80 Maiden ane Insurance Exchange Branch 
New York City Bldg. Maryland Bldg. 
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Two Companies Quit 
Western Conference 


BOSTON AND OLD COLONY OUT 


Situation Follows Accusations That 
American Pays 25 Per Cent. 
Commissions in West 

News from Chicago that the Old Col- 
ony and Bostor have quit the Western 
Automobile Conference comes as a 
shock in view of the big meeting held 
last week on the call of Richard M. 
Bissell, and attended by Company ex- 
ecutives. That meeting developed a lot 
of harmony sentiment and a committee 
of nine to lead to direct representation 
National Automobile Under- 
writers’ Conference, 
the heels of the new rate promulgation 


in the 
Coming, too, on 


ithe situation is rather serious, 

The reason for the resignation of the 
Old Colony and the Boston can be 
traced directly to the controversy with 
Charles E. Sheldon, of the American, 
over commissions. Ralph Rawlings, of 
Lausing, Mich., manager of the Boston 
and Old ‘Colony, who is in many of the 
same agencies with the Ame _ an, 
accuses that Company of paying 25 per 
cent commissions, and President Hedge 
has long been dissatisfied. The Boston 
was one of the pioneers in the National 
Automobile Conference, 

The committee of nine appointed by 
Mr. Bissell is Douglas I. Cox, George 
Bulkeley, F. C. Buswell, Sheldon Cat- 
lin, Milton Dargan, D. N. Gage, W. R. 
Hedge , P. D. McGregor and C, F. Shall- 
cross. ‘The committee will also include 
Mr. Bissell, 

The New Rates 

The new rates issued this week show 
a considerable country-wide reduction 
for fire. On theft there is a general re- 
distribution. On collision there is a 
considerable increase in rates. 


INSURANCE AMOUNT OPTIONAL 

Under the new automobile fire and 
theft rates the amount of insurance is 
optional. The rate sheet shows only 
what are purely “advisory” amounts. 


ELECT GRITMAN PRESIDENT 

Db. C. Gritman has: been elected presi- 
dent of the World Underwriting Ag- 
ency, Inc., succeeding the late Thomas 
Tileston, or seven years he was 
special agent of the United States F. 
«& G., and is well known to New York 
City brokers. The agency represents 
the Columbia of New Jersey in the 
Metropolitan district, in addition to 
transacting various casualty lines. 





The London Assurance is now li- 
censed for inland transportation in ad- 
dition to its former classes of insur- 
ance in Canada. 

Insurance Institute examinations will 
be held in Toronto this year April 22, 
23 and 24, 

The Imperial Life has written about 
25 per cent more business to date than 
for the same period of 1919, 





“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


The Northern Assurance Go. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 


Losses Paid - - - $109,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $40,000,000 
Eastern and Southern Departs:ents 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 








Globe & Rutgers 
Newark Premiums 


WROTE $57,115. “THROU GH HAHN 
Liverpool & London & Globe’s Fine 
Showing; Byrne and O’Gorman & 
Young Agencies 


For the last six months of 1919 pre- 
miums in Newark, according to the re- 
port of the Newark Underwriters’ Pro- 
tective Association, amounted to $1,- 
427,469. The Globe & Rutgers made 
the most surprising showing with pre- 
miums of $57,115 reported through J. L. 
Hahn, Globe & Rutgers premiums re- 
ported by Jos. M. Byrne & Co. amount- 
ed to $3,694. Premiums of the Amer- 
ican’s Home Office agency were $45,- 
181; Firemen’s Home Office Agency 
were $36,739; Newark’s Home Office ag- 
ency, $25,057; New Jersey’s Home 
Office agency, $9,156. Jos. M. Byrne & 
Co.s Home premiums were $28,364; 
Great American wrote through the 
Fischer agency, $28,926. The Niagara 
wrote $42,866 in premiums through 
Lyow & Lyon; the National Liberty’s 
premiums in the George C. Plume office 
were $20,209; the Liverpool & London 
& Globe in the Price agency reported 
$29,123; in the Griffith agency, $24,898. 
Some figures of leading agencies fol- 
low: O’Gorman & Young: Assr., $3,663; 
Delaware, $6,695; Hartford, Conn., $24,- 
054; London, $10,552; Norwich, $6,461; 
Phoenix, Eng., $12,413; Atlas U., $9,201; 
Fire A., $5,123; Hartford, N. Y., 
$12,802; Mechanics & Traders, $4,594; 
Ph. Underwriters, $5,441; Rhode Island, 
$5,441; St. Paul, $8,691. 

Jos. M. Byrne & Co.: Connecticut, 
$4,934; National, $12,343; Norwich, $4,- 
637; Queen, $11,208; Union China, $3,- 
406; Fire <A., $6,121; N. B & 
M., $14,196; Palatine, $11,467; Spring- 
field, $9,387; Western Assurance, $4,- 
473. ; 


COMPENSATION STORM AHEAD 

The entire compensation and liability 
commission situation in New York is 
likely to be re-opened owing to inability 
of company executives, agents and 
brokers to determine what the new rules 
mean. The rules specify that the full 
commissions shall be paid for $20,000 or 
more “paid for’ business during a cal- 
endar year. The trouble is to deter- 
mine what “paid for” business is. One 
company official predicts that within a 
month everybody will be paying the 
extra 2% per cent commission regard- 
less of the rule. The New York Ex- 
change and the Bureau companies are 
each to appoint a committee to thrash 
out the problem 


LATE NEWS 


Harold W. Letton has been elected 
vice-president and general manager of 
the New Jersey. C. H. Gardner has 
been elected secretary. 

George J. McKay has been elected 
president of the William Street Club. 

The Western Union, meeting in 
Philadelphia, decided to assume juris- 
diction in the Western automobile field. 

Fred H. Sherman has been made 
secretary of the Sun; P. P. Glover, 
assistant secretary. 

The Maryland Casualty has resigned 
from the National Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Bureau. 

In addition to the Crum & Forster in- 
terests the Hartford Accident,and New 
Zealand will be included in the 20-story 
building at John and William. 





NEW UTICA AGENCY 
Charles W. Hill has started the Hill 
Fire Insurance Agency in Utica, N. Y. 
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Established 1862 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
HORATIO N. KELSEY, Manager 
206 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








Net Surplus ........ 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1919 
Cash Capital ......................$1,250,000.00 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS. $3,496,144.00 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 


ween cee e+ -$2,246,144.00 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 





J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 








Fire, Marine, 
Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 
age, Riot and Explosion In- 
of Wastertovon. 10.25. 


E. A. MORRELL, 205 Walnut Place, Phila., Special Agt. MIDDLE DEPT. 
JAMES J. GARLAND, 514 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn, Special Agent 


E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent........ NEW YORK STATE 


Windstorm, 


surance. 


N. Y¥. SUBURBAN & NO. N. J. 








A. H. TRIMBLE, Prest. 


Capital $400,000.00 





The Superior Fire Insurance Co. 
PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


EDWARD HEER, Sec’y and Treas. 


Why not make room in your agency for a conservatively managed, 
mediur -sizea American Company whose indemnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear inspection for nearly half a century? 


Surplus to Policy Holders $730,417.59 
Assets $2,083,462.49 








FRED. S. JAMES 


1819 


Paris 


CHICAGO 





FRED S. 


General Fire Assurance Co. 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


1807 


Eagle. Star & British Dominions Ins. Co. 


London 


AGENCY SUPERINTENDENTS 
Carroll L. DeWitt 


123 William Street 
“NEW YORK 


JAMES & CO. 


UNITED STATES MANAGERS 


Urbaine Fire Insurance Co. 


P. A. Cosgrove 


WM. A. BLODGETT 


1838 


Paris 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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High Court’s Decision 
in Leakage Case 


PLAINTIFF 





FRANKLIN FIRE 





Breach of Landlord’s Covenant to 
Supply Steam Heat; What Justice 
Pendleton Said 





Sprinkler leakage underwriters are 
interested in the decision of Justice 
Pendleton, Supreme Court of New York 
Appellate Term in the case of the 
Franklin Fire against Emanuel and 
Julius Weinberg. The decision was in 
favor of the defendant. 


The Franklin had recovered a judg- 
ment against the insured for the repay- 
ment of the amount of a loss paid for 
injury to defendants’ goods caused by 
the bursting of a sprinkler system, due 
tc the landlord’s failure to furnish ade- 
quate steam heat, on the ground that 
after payment of the loss defendants, 
the insured, released the landlord from 
liability for such injury to defendants’ 
goods, thereby destroying plaintiff's 
right to subrogation, provided for in 
the policy, and by an assignment to 
plaintiff of any right against the land- 
lord that defendants had for damages 
to their goods. 

The evidence seems clear that the 
lease contained substantially a coven- 
ant to furnish steam heat; that the 
landlord breached this covenant, and 
that defendants released the landlord 
from all claims, if any, for damages to 
their goods by reason of the bursting 
of the sprinkler system. Ordinarily 
and in the absence of any facts tending 
to show other damages were within the 
contemplation of the parties, the meas- 
ure of damages in an action for breach 
of a contract to give steam heat is the 
loss of rental value or the cost of sup- 
plying the heat. 


The Decision 


Justice Pendleton in his decision 
said: 

Damages to goods are recoverable 
in an action for negligence, but negli- 
gence is not predicated on the mere 
breach of every contract. A breach of 
duty implied as a result of entering in- 
tou a contractual relation or the improp- 
er doing of some act which the con- 
tract provided for may, however, create 
such a liability (Schick v. Fleisch- 
hauer, 26 A. D., 210; Frank v. Mandel, 
76 A. D., 413). In the latter case citing 
Wynne v. Haight (27 A. D., 7, 10), the 
court said: “There is a dictum in Ed- 
wards v. N. Y. & H. R. RR. (98 N. Y., 
245, at p. 248) that ‘if a landlord lets 
premises and agrees to keep them in 
repair, and he fails to do so, in conse- 
quence of which anyone lawfully upon 
the premises suffers injury, he is re- 
sponsible for his own negligence to the 
party injured,’ but the proposition finds 
no support in the authorities, unless 
the negligence is something beyond the 
mere failure to perform the contract. 
Such negligence in a general sense as 
may be involved in the failure to fulfill 
a covenant is not enough. As was 
said by Mr. Justice Barrett in Wynne 
v. Haight (27 A. D., 8, at p. 10): ‘It is 
not the landlord’s negligence in the 
sense in which that word is commonly 
used, which makes him liable—that is, 
in not fully doing what he has volun- 
tarily promised to do, but his active 
and direct negligence with regard to 
the subject matter of his undertaking. 
His negligent act must be the real 
cause of the injury, and it is for that 
alone that he is liable. It was accord- 
ingly held in that case that (p. 9) ‘the 
defendant was under no legal obliga- 
tion to repair the premises, nor was 
she liable for damages caused by a 
defect in the ceiling, even though she 
Promised to repair it and failed to do 
80.’'” There is no negligence of that 
kind here. We may assume the land- 
lord was in control of the heating ap- 
paratus, and even the sprinkler sys- 
tem. There is nothing to show any de- 
fect in machinery or any negligence, 
either in act committed or in omission 


of due care. The failure to perform its 
contract to give heat is the only charge. 
On the facts in this case, therefore, it 
does not appear either that the land- 
lord was negligent or that any other 
than the usual damages for breach of 
a covenant to heat were within the 
contemplation of the parties, and as 
defendants had no claim against the 
landlord for injury to their goods, they 
released none, and plaintiff was in no- 
wise injured. Plaintiff cites Blooming- 
dale v. Columbia (84 N. Y. Supp., 572), 
where it is held, in a suit on a fire 
policy, that the fact the insured had 
violated the terms of the policy in that 
it had released the carrier in whose 
possession the goods were when 
burned, was a defense to the action, 
and that the fact that under the par- 
ticular circumstances the carrier was 
not liable was not an excuse, as that 
was the question the insured was en- 
titled to try out with the carrier. 

The actual decision in that case may 
be sustained on the particular facts, 
but so far as it conflicts with the views 
here expressed it should not be fol- 
lowed. In Connecticut v. Erie (73 N. 
Y., 399) it was held that the release by 
the insured of the wrongdoer, except- 
ing his claims against the insurer, pre- 
served his claim against the insurer, 
and, for the same reason, the insurer’s 
right against the wrongdoer, and in 
Dilling v. Draemel (9 N. Y. Supp., 497) 
it was pointed out, relying on the lat- 
ter case, that the release of the wrong- 
doer discharges the insurer only to the 
extent to which it defeats the insurer’s 
remedy over by subrogation. If the in- 
sured had no claim against the carrier, 
as it was sought to show in 84 N, Y. 
Supp., above referred to, the insurer’s 
remedy over was not defeated, and he 
was not damaged. The opportunity to 
assert a groundless claim against the 
carrier was of no value, and its loss 
no injury. The question of the car- 
rier’s liability is one of fact, and could 
be just as well tried out in a suit with 
the insured as with the carrier. 

Judgment reversed, with $30 costs, 
and judgment directed for defendants 
dismissing the complaint, with costs. 


INTERESTING OHIO DECISIONS 





One Affects Lessees; the Other Receiv- 
erships; Important to Adjusters 
and Underwriters 





Columbus, O., April 15.—Two recent 
decisions by the Ohio Supreme Court 
are being studied with considerable in- 
terest by fire insurance men of the 
state. In one it was held that a com- 
pany ha@ to pay a loss to a lessee even 
though the policy did not contain an 
endorsement permitting insurance to 
cover a lessee, as was expressly called 
for in a provision of the policy itself. 

The basis of the ruling was that in 
law knowledge of the agent is knowl- 
edge of the principal. If the agent, at 
the time the policy is written, has ac- 
tual knowledge of pertinent facts af- 
fecting the insurability of the property, 
though the insured may be ignorant of 
the provisions of the contract, the com- 
pany is liable. It was held that knowl- 
edge possessed by the agent of the 
company is to be imputed to the prin- 
cipal. 

In the other case it was held that a 
receivership pending litigation is not 
sufficient to bring about a forfeiture of 
insurance where the insured, and not 
the receiver, is in actual possession of 
the property. 





CHARGES AGAINST WM. RIDDLE 

Charges against President William 
Riddle, of the Atlantic City Fire and 
the Fidelity Fire of Atlantic City are 
made in a suit filed last week in the 
United States District Court at Phila- 
delphia, asking for the appointment of 
u receiver for the Mary A. Riddle Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania, a real estate 
brokerage concern of Atlantic City. 
The defendant is accused of misappro- 
priating funds of the realty corporation 
to his own use. 





reat American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


PAID FOR LOSSES 


$105,437,708.58 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1919 


$5,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


15,231,512.92 


NET SURPLUS 


10,6 19,509.09 
30,851,022.0 1° 


*Includes $134,574.96 Excess Deposit in Canada 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 3lst, 1918 


United States Government Liberty Loan bonds owned 
by the Company exceed its entire capital stock of 
$5,000,000—a striking indication of true patriotism 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Western Department 
WALTER H, SAGE, Gen'l Mgr. 
INGRAM & LERCH, Managers 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, IL. 

Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen'l Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 
Marine Department 


WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen'l Agts. 
15 William Street, New York City 
































Greater Capacity for Local Agents 








Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional lines 
of insurance beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 
Companies maintaining United States deposits. Immediate telegraphic 
binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange 








CHICAGO 
80 Maiden Lane 1615 California St. 114 Sansome St. 107 8. Fifth St. 
NEW YORE DENVER SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 
901 Ford Bldg. 302 West Superior St. 263 St. James St. 23 Leadenhall St. 
DETROIT DULUTH MONTREAL LONDON 


The Best there is in Insurance Service 




















PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., of London 
(Established 1762) 


FIRE 


AUTOMOBILE—USE AND OCCUPANCY—TORNADO—SPRINKLER 
LEAKAGE—EXPLOSION AND RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
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BELONG 70 FEDERATION 
Fifty-Three Fire Insurance Companies 
Now Are Members; Both For- 
eign and American 





Fifty-three fire insurance companies 
now belong to the National Council 
of Insurance Federations. These are 
the members: 

Phoenix, Hartford. 

Hartford Fire. 

Michigan Fire and Marine. 

National Union. 

Central States Fire. 

Capital Fire, Lincoln. 

Federal Union, Chicago. 

Norwich Union. 

Allemannia Fire. 

Insurance Company of N. A. 

Fire Association. 

Insurance Company 
Pennsylvania. 

Reliance. 

Union Phoenix Esp. 

Svea Fire & Life. 

Pittsburgh Fire. 

City, Pittsburgh. 

Hanover. 

Atlas. 

Westchester. 

Niagara. 

North British & Mercantile. 

Pennsylvania, 

Mercantile, New York. 

Globe. 

Union, Lincoln. 

Commonwealth. 

Phoenix Assurance. 

Northern. 

North Branch. 

Glens Falls. 

North River. 

United States. 

Royal. 

Yorkshire. 

Union Hispania. 

New Jersey. 

Newark Fire. 

Scottish Union & National. 

Bankers & Shippers. 

Massachusetts Fire 

Northern. 

Norse Lloyd. 

Norwegian Assurance. 

Norwegian Globe. 

Springfield. 

Liverpool & London 
York. 

Boston. 

Western, Pittsburgh. 

National Ben Franklin. 

Republic Fire. 

Superior Fire. 

Aetna Insurance Company. 


of the State of 


& Marine. 


& Globe, New 





Colonel George L. Shepley, of Stark- 


weather & Shepley, has returned from 
a two weeks’ trip to the Panama Canal. 





H.KRAMER 


ADJUSTER 


FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
59 Maiden Lane, New York City 


TALK TO JERSEY CLUB 
J. F. Van Riper and W. E. Mallalieu 
Address Field Men; Former Makes 
Characteristic Address 

J. F. Van Riper of the Norwich 
Union; W. E. Mallalieu, manager of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters; 
and Clarence Axman, editor of The 
Eastern Underwriter, were the speak- 
ers at the April meeting of the New 
Jersey Field Club this week. 

Mr. Van Riper made one of his elo- 
quent, inspirational addresses, the third 
he has delivered to insurance men. Mr. 
Van Riper has been in the insurance 
business thirty-five years. He was ed- 
ucated in the Brooklyn public schools. 
He began work in a law office and then 
went with the Oregon Railroad & Nav- 
igation Company. For about thirty 
years he has been a trained public 
speaker on religious, civic, suffrage, and 
prohibition topics. He prepares his ad- 
dresses with great care and they are 
being given a wide circulation. 





PARCEL POST LOSSES 

Conditions in Chicago have become 
quite serious for the companies writing 
parcel post insurance. As a result of 
the strike of express company employes 
and the express embargo on Chicago, 
the congestion in the parcel post divi- 
sion of the Chicago postoffice has be- 
come the worst in the history of that 
office and a large amount of parcel post 
matter has been stored in warehouses, 
where the parcels have been damaged 
by indiscriminate piling. 





WESTERN ALLIANCE GROWS 

The Western Alliance of Chicago is 
extending its territory and will soon 
seek admission to Missouri, Nebraska 
and California. 





W. D. WILSON WITH QUEEN 
W. D. Wilson has resigned as special 
agent of the Atlas up-State to go with 
the Queen Insurance Company, head- 
quarters Syracuse. 


A. C. Hegeman III 
A. C. Hegeman, of Davis, Dorlan 
Company, New York, is quite ill and 
expects to go under an operation this 
week. 





211th YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 


76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


PACIFIO DEPARTMENT: 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 




















THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 








Just say: 


“Insurance 
Man”— 


the open sesame 
to every courtesy 
within our power. 





Room with de- 
tached bath $1.50 
and $2.00 


Private bath $2.50 
and $3.00 


BREVOORT Hotel 
Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle 
CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec’y & Mgr. 








STRENGTH 


J. H. VREELAND 
Assistant Manager 





A BROAD UNDERWRITING SERVICE TO 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 


INTEGRITY SERVICE 








JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mer. 
Hartford, Conn. 


AGENTS 




















LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 








1 LIBERTY STREET 
LOCAL 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Montgomery St. 
Tel. 216 Montgomery 


Telephone John 2612 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 





OFFICES 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinten St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 
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HERBERT BUXTON 
92 WILLIAM ST., N. Y. CITY 
JOHN 34% 


Issues the Most Attractive Automobile Policyin a Non-Conference 
Company 








JAMES H. 





EPWORTH 


NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 
NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


40 CLINTON | STREET | FIRST | 80 MAIDEN LANE 
Phone Market 6536 SERVICE Phone John 4560 





























43 Cedar St., 
New York City 


Agricultural Ins. Co. of Watertown 
Atlas Assurance Co. 


Binders Effected on Risks Anywhere in the U. S. & Canada 
Phone John 4613 


BERNHARD JNSURANCE AGENCY 


Nationale of Paris 
Rhode Island Insurance Co. Home Fire & Marine 






1 Montgomery S8t., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Fireman’s Fund 




















BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 
Incorporated 1833 
Toronto, Canada 


Automobile, Explosion— Riots, 
Commotions and Strikes 


Statement, January 1, 1920 


Fire, Civil 


Assets 
RRNRNOE, adncicaadenevivessenesd 
Surplus in United States.......$ 779,499.87 
Total Losses Paid in United 

States from 1874 to 1919, 

ee, ee eer err errr 


W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 





WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CoO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Automobile, Explosion—Riots, Civil 
Commotions and Strikes—Marine 
and Tornado Insurance 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1920 


AOE <cccanccsnvcerdecatonnnned’ $4,973,932.20 
Surplus in United States...... 1,900,899.75 
Total losses paid in United 

States from 1874 to 1919 

SCINBITE «rocks ccescdoswetones $46,673 ,033.35 


W. B. MEIKLE, President 



























CRUM & 


95 WILLIAM STREET 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 





FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 


NEW YORK CITY 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 


United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 


Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


W. W. ALVERSON, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 
San Francisco, California 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT 











House Committee 
Gets Hull Plans 


BILL TO REPEAL 1 P. C. TAX 








G. W. Edmonds Shows 1918 Taxes 
Equalled More Than Seven Per 
Cent. of Net Marine Premiums 





The Syndicate Committee of the 
Association of Marine Underwriters of 
the United States last Saturday sub- 
mitted the proposed plan for writing 
the hull insurance of the Shipping Board 
vessels to the sub-committee of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
& Fisheries at the conference in Wash- 
ington. This week the documents have 


been studied by. the Shipping Board and 
will be returned to the House Com- 


mittee today or tomorrow probably 
with any recommendations for new 
changes. The conference Saturday was 


closed to outsiders and no details of 
the pooling plans were made public. 

“The underwriters’ committee sub- 
mitted articles of agreement for the 
syndicate that is to handle American 
marine insurance business and briefly 
explained them to ‘tthe committee,” 
Representative Lehlbach said following 
the conference. “The committee there- 
upon referred the document to the 
Shipping Board for study. Representa- 
tives of the board will offer suggestions 
to us, reporting back probably next 
Friday. 

“The articles of agreement will not 
be available for publication until acted 
upon by the Shipping Board and the 
committee. The agreement is designed 
to carry out a plan of forming a pool 
to handle the insurance that is now 
going abroad. The pool would take the 
Shipping Board’s risks as well as com- 
mercially owned vessels on a co-opera- 
tive plan.” 

Representative George W. Edmonds, 
of Pennsylvania, introduced into the 
House last week a bill to repeal the 
existing one per cent tax upon the gross 
premiums of marine insurance com- 
panies. He believes this action would 
relieve 'the companies greatly and place 
them upon a more equally competitive 
basis with foreign companies. In a 
speech in the House on Saturday he de- 
fended his measure by stating that re- 
lief from excessive taxation was essen- 
tial to the healthy growth of domestic 
marine writing companies. 

“Of the burdens now resting on ma- 
rine insurance none are greater than 
the excessive and increditable taxa- 
tion,” Mr. Edmonds explained. “No 
other essential and strategic business 
has suffered so cruelly from unwise and 
unmerciful taxation as the insurance 
business. 

“The taxation, for example, imposed 
upon the marine insurance business of 
the twelve leading American companies 
writing sixty-one per cent of the net 
marine premiums written by all Amer- 
ican companies, amounted to 7.69 per 
cent of their net marine premium in- 
come during 1918.” 

The following figures show the re- 
lation of taxes paid to premiums, losses, 
capital stock, and dividends: 


TOTAL TAXATION AND FEES 





Federal State 
Marine se hetero $2,821,419 $1,280,007 
ce, ee 2,634,162 3,377,100 
ee $5,455,581 $4,657,107 


Marine taxes equal 7.69 per cent of 
the net marine premiums. 


Start Great Lakes 
Insurance Season 


HOPE FOR BETTER LUCK IN 1920 








New Basis for Vessels $70 a Ton, But 
That Not Regarded As 
Enough 





Chicago, April 13.—The marine insur- 
ance season for the Great Lakes will 
open April 15 with the formal opening 
of navigation on the lakes, and will 
continue until November 15. Some busi- 
ness is, of course, written outside of 
the regular season, but at advanced 
rates on account of the additional 
hazard. 

Marine underwriters, who have had 
a very unsatisfactory experience on the 
lakes for the past four years, are hop- 
ing that they will be able to make a 
little better showing this year on ac- 
count of the increase in the basis of 
valuation on hull coverage. Hereto- 
fore, vessels have been written on the 
basis of $60 per ton. This has now 
been raised to $70 but many under- 
writers feel that it is still not high 
enough and that it should be nearer 
$100. Costs of repairs are now so high 
that it has been absolutely impossible 
to make any profit on the $60 basis, 
and marine men generally are not es- 
pecially optimistic in regard to the 
outlook for the coming season. The 
low valuation has been one of the big 
causes for the bad showing made in the 
past few years, but there have also 
been an unusual number of bad storms 
and the losses have been much heavier 
than usual on that account. 

The heaviest cargo business on the 
Great Lakes is now in grain, which is 
also the most profitable line for the 
marine companies. Most of that busi- 
ness is handled through the vessel own- 
ers or vessel agents, who are authorized 
to issue certificates covering the grain 
carried on their boats. Certain com- 
panies have regular arrangements by 
which they take specified percentages 


Fire taxes equal 4.90 per cent of the 
net fire premiums. 

Marine and fire taxes equal 5.75 per 
cent of the net fire and marine pre- 
miums. 

Marine taxes equal 12.12 per cent of 
the net marine losses paid. 

Annual tax amounted to: 39.5 per 
cent of the capital stock; 11.4 per cent 
of the total surplus to policyholders 
(capital plus surplus); 1.8 times the 
dividends to stockholders; 68.5 per 
cent of dividends plus the total in- 
crease in surplus for the year. 


Cable Address: NORMARINE 


NORWEGIAN 





rate adjusting. 


not equipped with bumpers. 


such “policies.” 








Auto Insurance Merit Rating 


Someone has raised the question as to whether we are not 
“cutting rates” by offering a merit rating discount on auto collision 
insurance for pleasure cars equipped with bumpers. 


The answer is an emphatic NO. 


The refinement of a rating schedule by means of credits for merit 
and penalties for demerit, if fairly applied, is not rate cutting but 


Since bumpers greatly minimize the loss from collision, we 
offer a rate discount for cars so equipped and we also charge a 
correspondingly higher rate for collision insurance on pleasure autos 


In other words, we reward the foresight of car owners who take 
such precautions and we penalize the careless and indifferent who 
fail to take reasonable precautions. 


If this policy of discrimination against careless car owners and 
on the other hand meeting careful folks halfway is “cutting rates,” 
then our judgment is open to criticism, not otherwise. 


We invite inquiries from agents and brokers who approve of 


Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co. 
1 South William Street, New York 
Phone Hanover 6930 


MARITIME UNDERWRITING AGENCY, Inc. 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President 


General Agents, Marine Branch 














o? these lines. Lumber business, which 
used to be one of the big lake lines, 
has dwindled until it is now almost a 
negligible quantity. There is still a 
fair amount of ore and salt business 
handled. 

Most of the general marine business 
in the Great Lakes district is placed 
directly in New York, as there are only 
two of the big eastern companies which 
maintain regular marine departments 
in Chicago, and there seems to be little 
prospect of building up any great vol- 
ume of marine business in the west. 


INLAND MARINE LINE 
For the purpose of operating lower 
than rail rate freight routes by steam- 
ships and barges through the New York 
Barge Canal to the Great Lakes and 
to the Mississippi River, the Inland 
Marine Corporation of Syracuse was 
organized last week through the con- 
solidation of the Shippers’ Navigation 
Co., of Syracuse, and the Long Island 
Barge Co., of New York. This corpora- 
tion plans to place in service a fleet of 
fifty-seven cargo carriers, ten steam- 

boats and forty-seven consorts. 


IN BUSINESS FOR HIMSELF 

To engage in business for himself as 
Coast manager of the marine depart- 
ment of the Atlantic Mutual, City of 
New York, United British and Wash- 
ington Marine, C. H. Williamson has 
resigned as vice-president and general 
manager of Seeley & Company (Ma 
rine), Inc. He was formerly head of 
the California agency of Willcox, Peck 
& Hughes, and has established offices 
at 332 California Street, San Francisco. 


“KEROWLEE” NOT WRECKED 

Underwriters heaved a sigh of relief 
when it was reported that the Kerr 
liner “Kerowlee” was being towed in- 
to a German port with only slight dam 
age to her hull, instead of being a total 
loss as was first rumored. The belief 
was last week that the “Kerowlee” had 
split in two and sunk, and underwriters 
were worrying whether it would be a 
total war or straight marine loss. The 
true story seems to be that she strand 
ed and was later floated, although un 
able to proceed further under her own 
power. 


Telephone: BROAD 3268, 3266 


MARINE- & TRANSPORT- INSURANCE CO.’'S 
FOREIGN BRANCH, LTD. 


MARINE INSURANCE 


U. S. MAMAGER :—P. A. KJEVE 


SO BEAVER STREET 


GENERAL AGENTS: 





TALBOT, BIRD & CO. 


NEW YORK 
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Think Conference 
May Bring Unity 


UNDERWRITERS FAVOR’ IDEA 


W. Leslie Lown Gives Reasons For 
Proposed Conference to Stimulage 
Co-operation 

Nearly forty favorable replies have 
been received by the Merchants & Ship 
pers in response to the questionnaire 
regarding the advisability of a general 
conference of and the 
adoption of some deductible clause on 
theft and pilferage covers. Only three 
underwriting houses expressed their un- 
qualified disapproval of such a move. 
Believing the need for better unity 
among underwriters to be vital in view 
of the problems confronting the marine 
writing business, W. Leslie Lown, head 
underwriter for the Merchants & Ship 
pers will issue calls for the proposed 
conference in the near future. His in- 
terest in the attempt has been encour- 
aged by the attitude of most underwrit- 
ing offices and he believes some good 
may result from a general meeting of 
minds and exchange of ideas and griev- 
ances. 

Following is a letter written by Mr. 
Lown to the “Nautical Gazette” in 
which he compares this with the London 
market and makes a plea for action 
over here: 

“Certain of the leading American un- 
derwriters have in the past expressed 
the opinion that if unity of action in 
marine insurance matters is to be 
brought about along the lines perhaps 
of the cotton and burlap pools, various 
branches of the business should be sep 
arately treated. With such a thought 
in mind let us presuppose a conference 
on theft and/or pilferage. No divergency 
of opinion exists among underwriters 
regarding this end of the business 
either regarding the conditions of insur- 
ance or the experience gained therein. 
While what should prove an adequate 
rate may be a mooted question, it is 
cone that can be easily settled, as the 
underwriter with the most expensive 
ideas can readily prove his assertions. 
A cable from London of recent date in- 
forms us that the London Institute in 
conference has recommended an _ im- 
mediate increase in theft and pilferage 
rates. This action is significant in that 
it also reflects the experience of the 
American companies. Were such a 
conference to be instituted here, it 
ought to endure, as the Causes are en- 
tirely lacking which shortened the life 
of previous associations such as that of 
the American Hull Underwriters. 

“Assuming that such a conference 
couid be arranged, the question arises 
as to the proper bureau before which 
such a meeting could be held—whether 
an entirely new association should be 
formed or whether one of the ‘existing 
associations should be utilized. Various 
suggestions have been made along these 
lines, and the consensus of opinion as 
far as the writer has been able to 
gather seems to point to the American 
Institute of Marine Underwriters. This 
association is unlimited in its member- 
ship in respect to American or admitted 
foreign companies, and if such a con- 
ference is to be successful it must have 
the approval and support of the entire 
American market. 

“Some underwriters state that theft 
and pilferage are not proper subjects 
for insurance because the steamship 
companies, knowing the position taken 
by the insurance companies, are deny- 
ing their statutory liability for such 
claims by stating in their bills of lading 
that they are not liable for any loss 
and/or damage that can be insured 
against or else limiting their liability 
on any one package to an amount of 
$100, also by noting on the bill of lad- 


underwriters 


ing that they are not responsible for 
erasures or defacement of marks and 
numbers. Other underwriters will con- 
tend that there is no hope for profit in 
the insurance of theft and/or pilferage 
and also, that it is essentially a carrier’s 
liability, and therefore should not be 
written. These contentions have per- 
haps certain elemgnts of soundness in 
them. Nevertheless the steamship com- 
panies” can be compelled to assume 
their liability as common carriers. But 
it must be borne in mind that such lia- 
bility, if enforced, endures only during 
the life of the steamship bill of lading, 
and it has been said that the majority 
of thefts occur before and after the 
merchandise is under the protection of 
the bill of lading. 

“In respect to writing the business at 
a profit, the law of averages proves 
that it is only a question of rate, as 
any form of insurance can be made to 
pay if the income exceeds the cost, and 
such a balance can be easily arrived at 
by simply tabulating the losses already 
met with.” 
Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., 

Mather & Co., Underwriters, 
By W. Leslie Lown, Attorney. 
BILLS BEFORE LEGISLATURE 


Insurance Committees Report Several 
Measures Favorably—Tax Bill 
Still In Doubt 





The New York Senate and Assembly 
insurance committees of the Legisla- 
ture have reported favorably several of 


the bills under consideration which 
affect marine insurance. Those now 
before the Senate with the endorse- 


ment of Senator Towner, include the 
following: a bill amending section 305 
of the insurance law pertaining to the 
admission of Lloyds and inter-insurance 
associations domiciled in other states; 
a bill amending section 302 of the in- 
surance law, relative to Lloyds and in- 
ter-insurers licensed under section 301; 
a bill amending the insurance law gen- 
erally; and a bill amending sections 16, 
110, and 150 of the insurance law to 
extend the powers of fire and marine 
insurance companies. 

Assemblyman Gardner, chairman of 
the insurance committee of the lower 
house, has advanced to third reading 
two marine bills, which are: a. bill 
amending section 25 of the insurance 
law by the addition of a new clause 
requiring insurance corporations organ- 
ized outside the United States to in- 
clude in their annual reports to the 
Insurance Superintendent a statement 
of their transactions outside the United 
States with corporations or individuals 
resident within the United States; and 
« bill armending section 124 in regard 
to the publication of notice of intention 
of extending the corporate existence of 
fire insurance corporations and in re- 
gard to their examination at that time. 

Inability to reach a_ satisfactory 
agreement has delayed the reporting of 
Superintendent Phillips’ measure to im- 
pose a two and one half per cent tax 
upon all marine’ insurance placed 
abroad with unadmitted companies. 
Several conferences were held this 
week and last at Albany between Sup- 
erintendent Phillips and committees of 
brokers, shipping men and underwrit- 
ers, at which further opposition was 
voiced and new changes advocated. 
The opposition has been so widespread 
that the members of the insurance com- 
mittees are in doubt as to the efficacy 
of pushing the measure although the 
justice of it seems obvious and neces- 
sary to domestic and admitted com- 
panies in New York. 


ADVICE TO EXPORTERS 
Frank B. Hall & Co. have ready for 
distribution to manufacturers and ex- 
porters the complete set of six pamph- 
lets dealing with packing for export. 
Detail advice is given as to the best 
methods of packing goods for ship- 
ment in cases, crates, barrels, drums 

and in bales, and by parcel post. 
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Fires Cause 10 P. C. 
Of Marine Losses 


FOR 
F. S. Titsworth Describes Detecting 
and Extinguishing System—A. 
Chisholm Talks on Load Lines 


NECESSITY REDUCTION 





More than a hundred members of the 
Marine Insurance Club were present at 
the monthly meeting Monday night to 
listen to the addresses of F. S. Tits- 
worth on “Detecting and Extinguishing 
Marine Fires,” and A. Chisholm on 
“Load Lines.” Holding the meeting at 
Busto’s restaurant in the heart of the 
marine district, instead of at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, proved popular with the 
members, many of them having dinner 
at the restaurant previous to the meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Titsworth, who is associated with 
Walter Kidde & Co., spoke at length 
upon the fire hazard aboard vessels and 
described methods of detecting and ex- 
tinguishing fires before they could get 
well under way. He dwelt particularly 
upon the Rich system apparatus, 
handled by the company with which the 
speaker is connected. This system is 
in use upon many of the largest pas- 
senger and freight vessels engaged in 
overseas trade and according to testi- 
mony has proven thoroughly success- 
ful. 

Concerning the dangers from marine 
fires Mr. Titsworth said in part: 

“To get the proper perspective on this 
important question, an examination of 
the reports of the Steamboat Inspection 
Service, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
in so far as they pertain to fire losses, 
will be worth while. Examining the 
printed report for the year ending June 
30, 1918, we find the following interest 
ing figures: 

“Casualties by fire equalled 5 per cent 
of the total, exceeding explosions or 
accidental escape of steam, wrecks and 
founderings — total casualties were 
1,867, being 173 less than for year 1917. 

“For year ending June 30, 1919: Cas- 
ualties by fire equalled 4 per cent of all 
lives lost, equalling sinkings and again 
exceeding casualties by explosions or 
accidental escape of steam, wrecks, 
founderings. Total casualties were 
2,051, being 184 in excess of those re- 
ported for 1918. 

“Examining the reports of the dis- 
tricts for 1919 we find in the First Dis- 
trict, at the port of San Francisco, loss- 
es by fire were about five times the 
losses by collision and exceeded losses 
by explosion or accidental escape of 
steam, and other miscellaneous causes, 
constituting over 19 per cent of the .to 
tal losses from all causes in the district. 

“In the Second District, fire losses in 
the port of New York constituted over 
10 per cent of the total losses from all 
causes by exceeding the same amount, 
the entire losses for the district. In 
the Third District, the losses by fire ex 
ceeded many times the losses from any 
other causes and constituted over 70 
per cent of the total losses from all 
qaauses of the district. In the Fifth Dis- 
trict, the losses by fire constituted over 
19 per cent of the total. In the Tenth 
District, the losses by fire exceeded the 
losses from any other cause and con- 
stituted over 36 per cent of the total 
losses from all causes in the district. 

“Combining the losses in all the dis- 
tricts for the year 1919, we find that the 
losses by fire exceeded by over $300,000 
the losses by collision, and was not 
equalled by miscellaneous or any other 
causes, except wreck or founder, 
amounting In the aggregate to $5,399.- 
374 or nearly 12 per cent of the total. 

The Rich System 


“It is my purpose this evening to 


describe to you in more or less detail, 
a system which will reduce to a mini- 
mum the hazard due to fires in the en- 
closed and inaccessible holds and com- 
partments of ships. The Rich System 
in effect, places an infallible watchman 
in each one of these inaccessible holds 

a watchman who never sleeps or eats. 
He is always on duty, day and night— 
is alert, quick and ready to give in- 
stantaneous warning of the outbreak 
of the slightest fire. 


“You may say that this is claiming 
too much for any system, but a thor- 
ough knowledge of its workings will 
convince you that it provides just this 
sort of a watchman and can and will do 
all this and more. These remarkable 
results are accomplished in this man- 
ner—To every hold and compartment 
on the ship is run 1-in. heavy steel 
pipe terminating in the holds in one or 
more enlarged openings called smoke 
collectors which are protected by 
screens. These pipes are run directly 
to the boiler room and are connected 
with the high pressure steam line. They 
terminate in valves neatly nested and 
assembled in one and possibly two steel 
cabinets which are placed either in the 
engine room or on deck, at the most 
accessible part of the ship and are 
ready for instant use when the watch 


man gives the signal. These valves 
are numbered to correspond with the 
hold or compartment to which the 


steam pipe runs. These pipes may be 
connected, not only with the high pres 
sure steam line, but also with a gas 
generator and provides the means of 
introducing fire extinguishing gas as 
well as steam. So far, the watchman 
has made good his ability to provide 
the means to extinguish any fire which 
may break out in any one of the holds. 
It is true that he may not be able to 
entirely extinguish the fire, but he can 
ut least keep the same under contro] 
until the vessel reaches port, but to do 
this, he must turn on the steam or 
introduce the gas at the first evidence 
of the fire, otherwise, the combustion 
may be so far advanced to render 
any fire extinguishing medium ineffec- 
tive. But you ask, how does he give 
warning when the first smouldering 
occurs, for without this warning, the 
extinguishing of the fire may be im 
possible. The warning is given in the 
following manner: 


as 


“From each one of these valves, con 
trolling the large steam lines which run 
to the holds, there is run small %-in. 
pipe up through the ship, all being 
gathered together in a detecting cabinet 
in the wheelhouse. Each pipe ends in 
a little flare which is marked and num 
bered to correspond with the hold to 
which it runs. These little flares are 
in effect, the watchman whom we have 
described to be on duty. 


“The steam valves are an ingenious 
invention of the three-way type, permit 
ting an obstructed opening through 
the 1%-in. and %-in. pipes from the 
hold to the flares located in the detect 
ing cabinet in the wheelhouse. These 
flares are located in a handsome ma 
hogany finished steel detecting cabinet 
and are visible in an airtight glass com- 
partment from which the air is contin 
uously exhausted by means of small 
electrically driven suction fans. This 
causes a continuous circulation of air 
through the pipes from each hold. To 
accomplish this purpose, only a slight 
pressure is necessary—in fact, about 
4/10 of an inch of water. Immediately 
upon production, the first smoke curls 
up from the seat of combustion and 
follows the path of least resistance and 
is quickly caught in the current of air 
produced by the suction fans and drawn 
up through the 1%%-in. pipe, past the 
control valves into the %-in. pipe and 
thence to the wheelhouse, where it 
makes its appearance in one of the 
flares in the detecting cabinet. This 
gives at once an indication of where the 
smoke is coming from. The cabinet is 
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illuminated at night, making the smoke 
readily visible. After leaving the flares 
and entering the cabinet, the air or 
smoke is either exhausted into the 
wheelhouse where its odor can be read 
ily detected or is discharged outside 
on deck.” 

Mr. Chisholm, a member of the New 
York office of Lloyd's Register of Ship- 
ping, spoke of the necessity of having 
proper compulsory load lines to guard 
passengers, crews, and cargoes against 


unnecessary dangers resulting from 
overloading. He said he was in favor 
of the pending legislation in Washing- 


ton which should alleviate the situation 
Due to lack of space it is impossible to 
give proper attention to Mr. Chisholm’s 
address in this issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter. 


MANNHEIM MANAGER HERE 
General Manager Haltermann, of the 
Mannheim Insurance Company, of 
Mannheim, Germany, arrived in New 


York last week with special permis- 
sion of the Federal Government, to look 
after the interests of his company 
which operated here previous to the 
entrance of the United States into the 
war. The Mannheim was admitted to 
this country in February, 1887, and at 
the time it ceased writing business in 
1917 it had total assets of more than 
three million dollars and a surplus of 
$1,537,891. 


E. G. TUCK CHIEF SURVEYOR 

Edward Granville Tuck has been ap- 
pointed chief surveyor for the Amer- 
ican Classification Society by the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Shipping, to succeed 
George C, Sharp who resigned several 
months ago. Mr. Tuck has had twenty- 
five years of shipping experience work- 


ing as a ship fitter, draftsman, mold 
loft man, and leading man. For the 


last three years he has been connected 
with the American Bureau and was 
previously assistant to the chief sur- 
veyor on the Pacific Coast. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 


Payroll Rate Basis 
Befuddles Assureds 
MADE COMPETITIVE FEATURE 
iwneed for Prompt Educational Campaign 
to Counteract Work of 
Propagandists 

Much is being made now of the fact 
that compensation rates are based on 
payroll and that premiums increase as 
payroll advances without a correspond- 
ing increase in the liability of the in- 
surance company. Some employers are 
nursing theories that premiums might 
be fixed on a more equitable basis; 
such as the actual amount of indemnity 
prescribed by law, rather than total pay- 
roll, 

Certain insurance carriers are making 
capital of this situation, poisoning the 
minds of employers by making them be- 
lieve that they are being robbed through 
the present system of rating. The em- 
ployer is also kept in ignorance of the 
fact that the experience of all carriers 
is now combined in making rates. The 
propagandists wish to perpetuate the 
old idea that the stock companies keep 
their experience ‘separate from the 
others and “dope” it to suit their own 
,ends. 

President Lott, of the United States 
Casualty, covered this subject in his 
address to the Casualty Underwriters’ 
Association of Northern New Jersey 
when he said: 

“It would be impossible to reduce 
compensation loss experience to the 
basis suggested by some employers 
that of what might be called ‘insured 
wages,’ segregating that element from 
aggregate wages. 

“Colonel S. H. Wolfe, when he helped 
to organize the Massachusetts Employes’ 
Insurance Association, adopted that 
basis for premium rating, but it was 
soon abandoned as impracticable. 

“It has also been suggested that rates 
be fixed in ‘dollars per man at ful! 
time.’ It would be harder than solving 
a Chinese puzzle merely to devise a 
formula for measuring ‘full time’ that 
would fit the multitude of conditions we 
have to meet. The task of applying 
such a formula everywhere and all the 
time, when fixing rates, would be ap- 
palling. 

“The ‘apparently’ excessive profits of 
the stock companies resulting from the 
recent phenomenal! increase in wages, 
because premium rates have been based 
upon aggregate payroll and not merely 
upon ‘insured wages’ have put the 
stock companies, for the moment, in an 
unfavorable light. 

“Many good citizens believe that 
stock casualty companies have cleaned 
up a wad of money during the recent 
high wage period. Let me tell you the 
truth. 


Profits Practically Nil 
“Best's Insurance Reports show that 
the total compensation premiums col- 


lected in the United States from the very 
beginning of compensation to December 
31, 1918, by stock companies, amounted 
to $268,986,303 and that the underwrit- 
ing profit on that total premium income 
was seven-tenths of one per cent. In 
1918 it was two-tenths of one per cent. 

“Now, if the losses are a certain 
amount and the expenses a certain 
amount, and the premiums must equal 
the losses and expenses, and our method 
of computing premiums brings us just 
enough to break even; who is going to 
benefit if we base our premiums on ‘in- 
sured wages instead of ‘total wages’? 

“It is true that when wages go up our 
premiums go up. And an upward trend 
in wages produces an upward trend in 
compensation payments, limited only by 
the maximum compensation fixed by 
law, which maximum after all is opera- 
tive only as respects a small number of 
workmen, leaving the compensation of 
the great body of workmen controlled 
entirely by their actual wages. As re- 
spects the majority of workmen com- 
pensation payments increase in the 
same ratio as the wage increases. 
When wages go down of course the pre- 
mium goes down, but in those cases 
where the compensation is based on 
one full year’s earnings compensation 
does not fall as rapidly as wages until a 
full year has elapsed. 

“If our plan of computing premiums 
brings in more money than we need 
with which to pay expenses and losses, 
then our rates are decreased; and if 
the plan does not bring us money 
enough, then the rates are increased. It 
is a question of proper premium income 
(based on rates) instead of a question 
of wages. 

“IT may say to you that the general 
rating committee of the National Coun- 
cil on Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance has been steadily at work for 
months on a general revision of pre- 
mium rates for the entire United States, 
and the new rates will be based upon 


such an enormous payroll coverage 
($12,000,000 000) that they must of 
necessity reflect the actual cost of 


workmen's compensation insurance. 

“Labor conditions of late have greatly 
increased the number of accidents and 
the older a compensation law is the 
higher the payments under it. And, like 
everybody else, it costs the companies 
more to do business now than it used 
to. 

“Do you know that the profits of 1918, 
so much decried, are as yet only paper 
profits? Settlements and awards are 
continually being opened and readjust- 
ed at higher amounts. When we sball 
have finally liquidated our now out- 
standing liabilities it is highly probable 
that our actnal profits for 1918 shall 
entirely disappear. 

“T dread to think what might happen 
in a period of depression if the benefits 

the compensation payments—should 
be increased. It is commonly assumed 
that under such conditions the loss ratio 
would fall proportionately to the de- 
crease in payrolls. But I doubt if such 
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Jersey Casualty Men 
Turn Out in Force 


ANNUAL DINNER BIG FEATURE 
Reassuring Words Buck Up Agents 
Distressed By Activities of 


Mutual Companies 

More insurance men turned out for 
the annual dinner of the Casualty Un- 
derwriters’ Association of Northern 
New Jersey than at any time in its his- 
tory. The dinner was held at the 
Downtown Club, Newark, and was high- 
ly successful in every way. Louis O. 
Faulhaber had charge of the entertain- 
ment and he furnished it in plenty. 
The officers of the Association are 
William H. Heard, president; Frank M. 
McDonald, vice-president; Percy Mills, 
secretary; Frank Heller, treasurer. 

The addresses were along lines that 
are of vital interest to casualty men at 
this time. President William H. 
Heard said that the Association is ac- 
complishing the results for which it 
was organized and is growing steadily. 
Its work in opposing legislation inimi- 
cal to the insurance business has been 
constant and has brought results be- 
yond expectation. 

Fred J. Cox Heard 

President Fred J. Cox of the Na- 
tional Association was introduced as a 
favorite son. He expressed the appre- 
ciation of the National Association offi- 
cials for the interest and support ac- 
corded them by New Jersey agents. 
He pointed out, what is unmistakably 


would be the result under insurance of 
two-thirds of full wages, when full 
wages, and perhaps any wages, would 
be unobtainable, upon condition of im- 
aginary disability from a trifling strain 
or a healed wound. But that rates need 
readjustment I frankly admit. In view 
of ever increasing liabilities I fear that 
a general reduction of rates or increase 
of benefits at present rates is not pos- 
sible.” 


true, that the fire agent is today in- 
terested in casualty insurance as never 
before. The live fire agent now sees 
his casualty business outstripping that 
in the fire line. The fire agent now has 
a large stake in the casualty business. 

Then Mr. Cox told of the very im- 
portant meeting of casualty agents and 
company executives in New York, Feb- 
ruary 3, when mutual competition was 
thoroughly discussed; of the Richmond 
meeting of the National Association 
which was almost entirely a casualty 
insurance affair and was attended by 
more agency men and company execu- 
tives than any mid-year meeting the 
Association has ever held. 

What transpired at that meeting has 
already been told in detail in the col- 
umns of The Eastern Underwriter. 

President Cox confined his remarks 
almost entirely to the problem of mu- 
tual-competition saying that this situa- 
tion exists in an acute form and some 
way must be found to meet it. One of 
the most gratifying features of the 
situation is that there are signs of 
closer co-operation between agents and 
companies, both of whom show a dis- 
position to give up something for the 
common good if necessary. The speak- 
er referred to the unsatisfying results 
of looking at elaborate charts such as 
were presented at Richmond to illus- 
trate the statistical features of the 
casualty business, particularly loadings. 
Necessary as these things may be, they 
do not satisfy the agent who is losing 
his business through mutual competi- 
tion. 

President Cox concluded with a plea 
for sterling Americanism and a sincere 
effort that insurance men use their 
experience to protect the insurance 
business of the stock companies and 
also to protect the country from fanati- 
cism and the business from over-regu- 
lation. 

President Heard remarked that Mr. 
Cox had struck the key-note of the 
situation. “We must,” said Mr. Heard, 
“meet this mutual competition. I have 
just heard that the New Jersey Manu- 
facturers’ Casualty Company has de- 
clared a dividend of 35 per cent. The 
only thing we have at the present time 
to offset that sort of competition is 
personal service. It is a question 
whether a mutual company paying that 
amount of dividend is not depleting its 
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surplus. But the competition is here 
and we must meet it.” 
Not Worried By Mutuals 

The principal speaker of the evening 
was President Lott of the United States 
Casualty. He too confined his remarks 
almost entirely to the problem of mu- 
tual competition. He is not in the 
least worried about it. Mr. Lott, like 
many other stock company executives, 
began as a mutual man, He said in 
the course of his talk: 

“Mutual competition is a fair weather 
ship. Any material «eduction in wage 
schedules will mark the beginning of 
disintegration among the mutuals. No- 
bedy here will live long enough to see 
any depreciable diminution in the busi- 
ness of stock companies. On the con- 
trary, the mutuals will take to stock 
insurance. 

“There isn’t a socialist in this country 
who does not believe in mutual and 
state monopolistic insurance. I am in 
receipt almost daily of letters from 
some very intelligent agents through- 
out the country in which they implore 
me to ‘do something’ about this mutual 
competition. I want to say to you that 
the United States Casualty is doing 
something every day. The company 
did more business in 1919 than it did 
in 1918 and will do more business in 
1920 than in 1919. I believe that the 
casualty companies taken together will 
ao more business this year than ever 
before. 

“Some agents wish me to take steps 
to prevent certain mutuals from adver- 
tising their business and otherwise con- 
ducting it as they see fit. I don’t pur- 
pose doing anything of the kind. The 
mutuals have as much right to do busi- 
ness as we have. We always have had 
them and always shall. Mutuals spring 
up over night in good times and in bad 
times they disappear. I began with a 
mutual. It lasted a short time. I could, 
if I took the time, name to you a long 
list of mutuals that sprang up the coun- 
try over to write accident and health 
insurance. I could name a long list of 
men now prominent in stock casualty 
insurance who graduated from the mu- 
tual class. I remember the days of 
Star Spangled Banner Underwriters 
and all sorts and kinds of underwriters. 
The Guarantors, Philadelphia, was one 
of them. They are all gone. At the 
time the mutual companies were writ- 
ing almost all of the accident business 
in the country. Their rates were only 
half those of the stock companies. But 
they are gone. These companies had 
their day. The compensation and li- 
ability mutuals are now having their 
day. We cannot stop them, they will 
stop themselves. I cannot believe that 
my business is going to the dogs. I 
know it isn’t.” 

William B. Mann, president of the 
New York Casualty & Surety Club, 
spoke briefly of the development and 
work of that organization and what a 
beneficial factor it has been in the 
promotion of good fellowship among 
the casualty men of New York. At 
present evening meetings are held 
about every six weeks during the sea- 


Delivery of New Auto 
Manuals Much Delayed 


ORDERS CUT EIGHTY PER CENT. 





Superintendent Ryder Issues Compre- 
hensive Summary of Important 
Changes in Rules and Rates 


Although the automobile department 
of the Compensation Bureau has been 
doing everything humanly possible to 
make prompt delivery of the new 
manuals, freight, express and mail em- 
bargoes and delays have resulted in the 
Bureau having to announce that it will 
be possible to deliver on time only 
twenty per cent of the orders for 
manuals, 

In order to minimize complaints by 
agents the Bureau will ship to each of 
its branch Offices, except Texas, and to 
the agents’ associations in Philadelphia 
and Boston a small supply of manuals. 
This will help to relieve the situation in 
Baltimore, Chicago, Denver, Des 
Moines, Detroit, Hartford, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
Oklahoma City, Philadelphia, Portland 
and Providence. 

It is expected that the shortage of the 
“List of Automobiles” will be helped 
out by the supply the fire companies 
are sending out, but owing to the same 
conditions that confront the Bureau, 
the fire companies are all at sea as to 
when they shall receive their supplies. 
Some have the manuals and rate sheets 
and others have not. 

The Bureau has prepared a summary 
of important changes in 1920 automo- 
bile rules and rates, which is repro- 
duced here: 

Effective Date of New Manuals 

The new Manuals are effective for new businesson 
April 15, 1920; for renewals June 1, 1920, and are 
optional back. to March 1, 1920. If, however, the 
Manuals are received before April 15th, they are to 
be considered effective at once for new business By 
new business is meant any insurance assumed by a 
company which was not carried by such company the 
year immediately preceding the effective date of the 
new policy. Existing policies are not to be cancelled 
and rewritten in order to take advantage of any re- 





son and from 110 to 135 attend each 
meeting. 

W. W. Green, manager of the Com- 
pensation Rating & Inspection Bureau 
of New Jersey, was one of the speakers. 
He has had intimate experience with 
several state funds and he told the 
agents that in his opinion the future 
of the stock company agents’ business 
rests very much with them. He re- 
ferred to what he considers a very 
favorable situation in insurance; in 
that the subject of rating is being re- 
duced to so exact and scientific a basis. 
In no other line of business is it possi- 
ble at this time to tell so nearly what 
the proper price for any commodity 
should be. He believes that stock in 
surance will come out of its difficulties 
because it has been subjected to such 
pitiless publicity. 
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duction in new rates, nor are they to be cancelled and 
rewritten in order to avoid an increase. 

In the new Automobile Manual of Rules and Rates 
the private type car is spoken of as a “private passen- 
ger automobile” instead of a ‘‘private pleasure auto- 
mobile,” as heretofore. The new Rule Manual is 
provided with a more detailed index which is found 
at the rear of the book; each of the other Manuals 
has a table of contents at the front. 

1. Private Passenger Automobiles—P. L. & 
P. D. Rates 

The restrictive forms of coverage as previously 
established are still in force—namely, 8°% discount for 
private use; 20% discount for private use and owner 
driven. 

To eliminate the discrepancies in liabiity and 
property damage rates caused by variations in the 
list price of automobiles, it was decided this year to 
symbol all automobiles for liability and property 
damage. This will place the 1916 automobile and the 
1920 automobile on the same basis and the rate for 
both will be alike. It is clear that the hazard as 
respects liability and property damage is similar for 
both cars and the rates should, therefore, be the 
same. When desiring a liability or property damage 
rate for a private passenger automobile, the proper 
symbol should first be found in the “List of Auto- 
mobiles’ and then the corresponding rate ascertained 
in the Rate Manual. It will be found that with very 
few exceptions, last year's liability and property 
damage rates for private passenger automobiles are 
continued. 

All 1920 property damage rates include “‘loss of use’ 
and no reduction is allowed for the exclusion thereof. 

Private Passenger Automobiles—Collision 
Rates 

The collision experience collected this year showed 
a decided increase in loss ratio and made it necessary 
that all collision rates be increased. It was also 
found that the proportion of losses for new cars was 
greater than for old cars. Three ‘age’ classes have 
been established. ‘‘New"' cars as defined in the Rate 
Manual are given the highest rates; cars ‘‘one year 
old” as defined are given a lower rate; and cars “overt 
one year old” as defined are given still a lower rate. 
It was also found that at the present time it costs just 
as much to repair a 1916 model automobile as it does 
to repair a 1920 model, and for that reason collision 
rates for both models should be alike (except for the 
age differentials mentioned above). To accomplish 
this, all automobiles are symboled for collision insur 
ance just as they are for liability and property 
damage. To establish, therefore, a collision rate 
for any private passenger automobile, the “List ot 
Automobiles” should first be consulted and the proper 
symbol found; then the corresponding rate ascet 
tained in the “new,"’ “one year old" or “over one 
year old” column of the table in the Rate Manual 

A 10% reduction is permitted for collision insurance 
on electric private passenger automobiles. 

3. Excess Limits 

The extra percentage charges provided for excess 
public liability limits on private passenger automobiles 
are doubled for public automobiles with passenger 
hazard included. 

The percentage charges for the higher property 
damage limits have been slightly reduced 

The tables of excess limit percentages are now listed 
in the Rate Manual instead of the Rule Manual. 

4. Commercial Automobiles—P. L. & P. 
Rates 

A very material change is made in rating commer- 
cial automobiles. The number of classifications as to 
business has been greatly reduced. On the other 
hand, the experience collected indicated that the 
proportion of losses increased as the load capacity of 
the trucks increased and three load capacity classi- 
fications were established. The first class involves 
commercial automobiles with a load capacity of one 
ton or less and is called the “‘light"’ class; the second 
involves commercial automobiles with a load capacity 
of more than one ton up to and including three and 
one-half tons and is called the ‘“‘medium” class; and 
the third involves commercial automobiles with a load 
capacity in excess of three and one-half tons, and is 
called the “heavy” class. This division of load 
capacity is not made for fire engines, police patrols 
and other similar emergency vehicles 

The rates for electric commercial automobiles are 
10% lower than for gas or steam automobiles 

The commercial automobile classifications are now 
to be found in the Rate Manual instead of the Rule 
Manual. 

The property damage rates as in the case of private 
passenger automobiles include “loss of use’ and no 
reduction is permitted for the exclusion thereof 
5. Commercial Automobiles —Collision Rates 

Collision insurance for commercial automobiles 
provides no “age” distinction as is established for 
private passenger automobiles. As in the case of 
private passenger automobiles, commercial automo- 
biles have also been symboled for collision insurance 
However, as most of the prices given in the ‘List of 
Automobiles" for commercial cars cover only the 
chassis, a separate table of symbols has been prepared 
in the Rate Manual for the complete car-—chassis, 
body and additional equipment The tables and 


dD. 


instructions should be carefully reviewed before any 
quotation is made 

A reduction of 10% is made for collision insurance 
on electric trucks. 

A special rate slightly below the n. o. c. classifica- 
tion was established for farmers’ trucks and a special 
endorsement prepared to be used in connection with 
such rates. Farmers’ trucks, however, should not be 
confused with farm tractors which also have a special 
rate 
6. Manufacturers and Dealers 

The public liability and property damage rates for 
manufacturers’ and dealers’ risks have been consider- 
ably reduced. The maximum salary of $1500 for any 
employee has been removed and a $2000 maximum 
established for all active executive officers, managers 
or salesmen (whether on salary basis or on commission 
basis) but all other employees are to be included at the 
actual earned salary. 

No E. L. rates are given for manufacturers’ and 
dealers’ risks on payroll basis; for such rates see the 
Manual of Liability Insurance. 

7. Territories 

A separate section of the Rate Manual contains the 
territorial divisions. A new territory eight (8) has 
been established this year which did not exist hereto- 
fore. Also a seven (7) territory was established in 
states where it did not exist heretofore. 

8. General Rules 

The section of the rules pertaining to the legal age 
of operators has been amended to prohibit the opera- 
tion of an automobile by any person under the age 
fixed by law or under the age of sixteen in any event 
rhe rule pertaining to the writing of commercial 
automobiles on the payroll basis is now optional in- 
stead of mandatory. 

Many other minor changes in Rules have been 
made, as indicated by stars in the margin. 

% Omnibus Coverage} 

The omnibus coverage endorsement is now limited 
to private passenger automobiles and commercial 
automobiles. An extra charge is made for additional 
assured in connection with policies for public auto- 
mobiles, livery vehicles or manufacturers’ and dealers 
automobiles 
10. Experience Rating 

The eligibility requirements for experience rating 
have been somewhat lowered as respects the number 
of automobiles. No distinction is made between 
private passenger automobile fleets and commercial 
automobile fleets. It should, however, be noted that 
all automobiles to be eligible must be strictly under 
one ownership and under one operating management, 
and the experience for automobiles of officers, sales- 
men or other employees cannot be included, nor can 
the rate produced by such experience be applied to 
these automobiles. 

ll. Storage Garages 

Storage garages whose principal business is washing 
and cleaning automobiles are now eligible for special 
rating, regardless of the amount of payroll involved. 
Such risks should be submitted for rating on the 
usual “Garage Application for Special Rating" form. 
12. Cars Hired by Undertakers 

It is now permissible to insure automobiles hired by 
undertakers, at the regular livery earnings rates, plus 
50"), to be applied to costs incurred by the under- 
taker for such hire The minimum premium for such 
a policy is the livery rate for one automobile. This 
rule is not embodied in the new Manuals, but will be 
iuserted therein at the first reprint. 


With Royal Indemnity 

Edward O'Connor has been made 
superintendent of the accident and 
health department in the New York 
metropolitan branch of the Royal In- 
demnity. Mr. O'Connor was formerly 
assistant to Superintendent Fuller of 
the Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance in its accident and health depart- 
ment in New York. He was also with 
the Metropolitan Life in its statistical 
department, The change became effec- 
tive April 12. 

**2*e 


To Discuss Bankers’ Blanket Bonds 

The Surety Association of America 
pluns to have a meeting soon to discuss 
bankers’ blanket bonds, with particular 
reference to the experience surety com- 
panies are having with this form of 
coverage. 


Ontario is considering starting a pen- 
sion scheme for mothers. 
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To Develop Syracuse Business 
Vernon G. Pearson, special agent for 
the Fidelity & Deposit, is going to 
Syracuse this week to speed up the 
business of the company there. That 
city is producing encouraging returns 
so the New York office will give special 
attention to the development of the up 
State district. Mr. Pearson will remain 
in Syracuse indefinitely. Joseph A. 
Flynn, vice-president of the Fidelity & 
Deposit, is a Syracuse man and is well 
acquainted with insurance possibilities 
in Northern New York. 
* . . 
Direct Wire to Baltimore 
To increase facilities and to bring the 
New York branch into still closer touch 
with the home office in Baltimore, the 
Fidelity & Deposit has recently had a 
direct private telegraph line installed 
between the two places. Comparatively 
few companies in the casualty field 
which have their home offices outside of 
New York have so far availed them- 
selves of this convenience. Since 
Thomas A. Whelan became president 
of the Fidelity & Deposit his motto has 
been “progress” and he has put into 
operation several schemes to increase 
the amount of business and efficiency 
of the company. A new trunk telephone 
line was connected with the New York 
office beginning April 1, so that the 
number is now 6200 Rector instead of 
2000 Rector, the latter number being re- 
served for the law firm of Platt & 
Field. Henry B. Platt is vice-president 
of the Fidelity & Deposit. 
*“* * 


Glass Situation Bad 
Manager Ferrer, of the plate glass 
department of the Hartford’s New York 
office, says the glass situation is not 
showing improvement. No settlement 
of the glaziers’ strike is in view and 
meanwhile prices of plate glass and in- 
surance rates are readjusted upward 
“fresh every hour.” Mr. Ferrer, in dis- 
cussing the subject, said that many 
insured prefer not to have the insurance 
companies replace the broken glass be- 
cause the strikers only wreck the win- 
dows again soon afterwards, nor do 
they want a cash settlement of the 
policies. They express willingness to 
allow the companies to replace the glass 
at a later date when the strike has 
ceased. Until then French anti-aircraft 
window glass supporters are becoming 
more popular over here. 
° . + 
National Counci! Moves 
The office of the National Council on 
Workmen's ‘Compensation Insurance 
has been removed from 128 William 
Street to the Sterling Bronze Building, 
16 East 40th Street, tenth floor, New 
York City. H. E. Ryan is general man- 
ager. 
~ * + 
Mutuals Overlook No Bet 
G. W. Woodside, a representative of 
the Merchants’ Mutual Insurance Com. 
pany of New’York, addressed the mem.- 
bers of the Oneida County Coal Dealers’ 
Association at a meeting in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce auditorium in Utica 
recently. 
* * 
Full Page Norwich Union Ad 
A full page ad has been used by the 
Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
which has opened a Pacific department 
in San Francisco with Kenneth Spencer 
as manager. He started in St. Louis 
with the Ocean and later went with the 











Globe. The ad which is interesting, 
follows: 


The Norwich Union Indemnity Com- 
pany, having opened a Pacific depart- 
ment at 226 Sansome Street, San Fran- 
cisco, is at your service for all lines of 
casualty insurance. It undertakes to 
furnish the maximum of protection and 
service: 

To Policyholders: By providing pol 
icies clear and broad in their terms, and 
by satisfying these promises ‘to pay with 
the same cheerfulness and promptness 
with which a merchant completes a sale, 
and 

To the Agent and Broker: By, in addi- 
tion, guaranteeing to him the safe- 
guards for his business which arise 
from our recognition of the producer as 
the owner of the business. 

The Norwich Union Indemnity Com- 
pany is an American stock company with 
a surplus to policyholders of over $1,- 
000,000. It will work in close co-operation 
with the agency forces of the Norwich 
Union Fire Insurance Society, Ltd., and 
of the Phoenix Assurance Company, 
Ltd., together with those of their affili- 
ated companies, 

It has already been licensed in this 
field in the States of California, Ore- 
gon and Washington. It will write all 
forms of Automobile Insurance, Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance, all 
forms of Liability Insurance, Burglary, 
Plate Glass, Accident and Health Insur- 
ance, 

KENNETH SPENCER, 
Pacific Coast Manager. 
* + a 
Offering Forty Per Cent 

Some of the casualty offices are be- 
ing advised by brokers that one of the 
large multiple line companies is offer- 
ing them 40 per cent on accident busi- 
ness. The brokers want the same con- 
cession by other companies. One man- 
ager, speaking of this effort to get acci- 
dent business, said that no broker 
would gain much by such a measure. 
It is pointed out that while a company 
might be willing to pay 40 per cent on 
accident business, a broker who has an 
accident prospect would naturally want 
to write him for health insurance also. 
It wouldn’t pay the broker to take 40 
per cent on a $25 accident policy and 
ignore a 30 per cent commission on a 
$75 health and accident line. Conse- 
quently, it is argued, a 40 per cent offer 
on pure accident business isn’t as good 
as it appears on the surface. Most 
brokers and agents wish to write acci- 
dent and health together. 

* * * 


Argument for High Limits 

A striking instance of the necessity 
for adequate automobile liability ingsur- 
ance is given in the case of Florence 
Rooney, a stenographer in New York, 
who was awarded $40,000 by the Su- 
preme Court for damages inflicted by 
the automobile of Abraham Ruben- 
stone, an importer. Miss Rooney is 
twenty-two years old. She was crossing 
Lenox Avenue and was run down by 
the defendant’s car as she passed to 
the rear of a street car. Since the ac- 
cident she has had to use crutches. 
Counsel for the defense moved that the 
verdict be set aside as excessive, but 
when the attention of the jury was 
called to the manner in which this 
young woman is likely to be handi- 
capped during the remainder of her 
life, both as regards business and 


pleasure, the court denied the motion 
and allowed the jury verdict to stand. 
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“Service, Security and Satisfaction” 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company of Cal. 
Assets over Eighteen Million Dollars 
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G. A. Goetschius, President Leslie W. Winslow, Vice-Pres. 


General Agents 


Writing Business Metropolitan District, Suburban and State of 
New Jersey 
ONE OF THE LEADERS IN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE | 


Phone—John 3291 














C. A. CRAIG, President 





W. R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE Policy 


C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec. & Treas. 








WOULD BAR STOCK COMPANIES 





State Monopoly Advocates Only Per- 
sons Behind Downing’s Bill in 
New York 





Senator Downing has introduced a 
bill at Albany that would exclude stock 
companies from writing workmen’s 
compensation lines but would permit 
the continuance of the state fund, mu- 
tual associations, and _ self-insurance 
plans. It is not thought among insur- 
unce men that the bill has any chance 
as it is such a clear discrimination 
against the stock form of insurance, 


It is also believed that the mutual in- 
surance men will be against it as they 
must know that mutual insurance might 
be the next form to be attacked by the 
advocates of monopolistic state sys- 
tems. It is also believed that the self- 
insurer will be against such a measure 
because he does not favor any move 
looking toward Government ownership 
and political management. Further- 
more, he often re-insures the catastro- 
phe hazards and abnormal losses in a 
stock insurance company. It looks as 
though the only advocates of this bill 
would be the supporters of exclusive 
state fund insurance, who quite possi- 
bly consider this a good entering wedge 
for accomplishing their purpose. 
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Liberty Bonds (Including Employes’ 
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CURRENT ASSETS: 
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Accounts Receivable 

Outstanding Premiums 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS: 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 
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Dividends Declared (Payable January 
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National Surety Company 


NEW YORK 


Financial Statement December 31, 1919 
ASSETS 
Unpaid Balances)....... $4,042,966.96 


Stocks and Bonds (At Cost) and Mortgages..... 


pte eel eaéele envy aimee $2,832,172.27 
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WEI MEME hlivnccncdeinuncksdereioaves 


Accounts Payable (Not Due).............. 


Accrued Commissions (Not Due).......... 


For Unearned Premiums (Pro Rata)..... 
For Premiums over 90 days past due..... 
*For Depreciation from cost of securities 


suedacen wandauchsnccel 747,800.13 

EELS 2,412,276.85  5,992,249.25 
oekudaveacben meinen: ____ 141,740.61 
Pee RR EE eer, $20,392,884.86 

scuahieryeaiosicnal $5,000,0081.00 
SEER ent 5,512,028.43 $10,512,028.43 

eaaccsuaniandndintaets $787,086.72 
eae RRR 120,000.00 907,086.72 
A PSETAGeShois Ree REA 484,325.47 

Dive devas deatten ionic $257,348.07 

Ca iRaeS er ARNE T 7 2,092,153.10 

EPID COREE IRA. 5,067,777.82 

nndinanhaikies taseuied 452,254.27 
cs vaiddlosanaiaciee anna 619,910.98  8,489,444.24 
Se eye earch ca dae $20,392,884.86 


py DR cd es 5 
*Insurance Department average values used. 


NOTE—The Company owns salvage and other assets estimated to be worth over $500,- 
000 which are not included in determining the surplus. Reinsurance in unauthorized 


WORLD’S LARGEST SURETY COMPANY 
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75,428.92 $14,258,895.00 
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W. E. SMALL, President 
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The Massachusetts Bonding 

Get points to a case of intensive 
Results cultivation that should be an 
Nearby eyeopener to some of the fel- 

lows who like to spread out 
thin. Here is the story: 

“One of our most successful district 
managers has never personally solicited 
outside of the block in which his Office 
is located. His name is usually in the 
Pacemakers’ list and his collections 
have grown steadily, in fact, a lapse is 
a rare occurrence in his division. 

“The writer was in this manager’s 
office one day when a prospective agent 
called. After signing a contract and 
looking over the policies, rates and in- 
structions he asked the manager where 
he should go to get his first application. 
He was told that he could take a car 
out to the car barns in the north end 
of town, but that the fare would be 
seven cents each way and it would take 
an hour to get there, or that he could 
take a jitney out to a foundry in the 
south end, but that it would take a 
half hour to get there. Neither of these 
appealed to him so the manager told 
him that when riding up to the office, 
after lunch he noticed that a new ele- 
vator boy had been hired and that it 
might be well to try his luck where the 
Company was well known, for all of the 
other elevator boys were policyholders. 

“The agent went out and in a few mo- 
ments returned with a signed applica- 
tion, the policy fee and the first pre- 
mium and the ease with which he se- 
cured his first application gave him a 
lot of confidence in his ability to sell 
insurance, 

“Don’t get the idea that it is neces- 
sary to go ten miles to get a prospect; 
the chances are that the first man you 
meet does not carry accident and 
health insurance.” 

* * ” 
An official of the Massa- 
GoodTimes chusetis Bonding relates 
for how a short time ago he 

Agents was talking with the man- 

ager of one of his impor- 
tant agencies who in a comparatively 
few years has built up a business of 
more than seventy-five thousand dollars 
in premiums. That man does not claim 
that his success has been due to any 
remarkable ability of his, but he does 
claim, and emphasizes that claim, that 
his success has come from his willing- 
ness to devote time and effort-——in other 
words, to work. 

This manager says: “Men, get this 
and consider it seriously. These are the 
greatest money-making times, the most 
tremendously profitable for the field- 
man, in the whole history of accident 
and health insurance. The earning ca- 
pacity of the fieldman, putting forth the 
same effort, producing the same num- 
ber of applications, is two and one-half 
mes what it formerly was. Do you 
appreciate the significance of that ra- 
io? Do you realize that by doubling 
your effort, your production, writing 
twice the number of applications, you 
multiply your earnings five times? 
Double it again and you make it ten 
limes what was possible formerly. Is 
It good business to be satisfied with one 
dollar when it is possible to have five 

or ten?) Answer—write the apps.” 

+ + ” 

' On the subject of co- 
Lines Written insurance On mercan- 

Are Too tile burglary lines the 

. Small General Accident makes 
iti ud this suggestion: “It is 
penetved eae, Jaaeing by the business 
Seinen at this office, from all over the 
, y, that our agents either do not 
ge or else disregard the impor- 
“end : writing an adequate amount of 
We “x ice on the stock to be covered. 

ave received applications on poli- 


cies written in the amount of only 
$1,000, where the inspection reports in- 


PETER EPES, Agency Manager 





dicate the assureds carry a stock rang- 
ing trom $10,000 to $125,000. We do not 
believe there is any argument in justi- 





fication of this practice, unless it is that 
an agent of some other company will 











do it and possibly “get it by” his home 
office, and it is the line of least re- 
sistance to do the same, instead of 
pointing out to the assured the wisdom 


E. P. AMERINE, Sec’r 


Georgia Casualty Company 
“DIXIE AUTO POLICY ” 


The Last Word In Motor Insurance 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 








of carrying a larger amount of insur- 








ance. Such loose methods not only 
possibly lose the agent larger commis- 
sions on an increased amount, but are 
manifestly unfair to ‘the Corporation, 
and we are frank to confess we would 
prefer not to write such business. 

“It might be well to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that in the State of 
New York and certain counties of New 
Jersey adjacent to the metropolis, all 
policies on stock included in group 5 
are written with an 80 per cent co- 
insurance clause and a flat rate of $35 
per $1,000 for the first $15,000 of insur- 
ance. This is rather a drastic step, but 
indicates the sentiment of the various ee 





HOME OFFICE, 


Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres. 





The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


47 CEDAR STREET 


OHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 








Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 











companies on the subject, and there is 
HEAD OFFICE 


no question but that eventually every 
stock policy wil! contain a co-insurance 
F. W. LAWSON 


clause, possibly a modification of the 
General Manager 


above, as the chances of a total loss in 
HEARING ON HEALTH BILL 
| Liability, Accident 


A hearing on the Davenport health 
insurance bill was held April 7 in AI- 
bany by the senate labor and industry 
committee. Among those opposing the 
bill were Mark A. Daily, Buffalo, repre- 
senting the Associated Manufacturers 
& Merchants of New York State; Dr. 
John J. O'Reilly, Brooklyn, Alice B. 
Locke, New York City, representing 


any large amount from a burglary is 
less than from a fire.” 

Burglary,Boiler and 
| Credit Insurance 








Established 1869 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


F. J. 


Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord &Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


WALTERS 

















the Ladies of the Macabees and other 





fraternal orders, and Dr. James F. 
Rooney, Albany, president of the Medi- 
cal Society of the State of New York. 
Senator Davenport said that he had in- 
troduced the bill solely for the purpose 
of discussing an investigation of the 
subject of health insurance. Among 
the proponents of the bill were Mr. 
O'Hanlan, representing the New York 
Federation of Labor; Professor Cham 
berlain, representing the City Club of 
New York; Mrs. James Lee Laidlaw, 
of the Women Voters’ League; Miss 
Mary Drier, of the Women’s Joint Leg- 
islative Committee and Women's Trade 
Union League; also Dr. John B. An- 


Telephone, John 5880 


17!2% commission on all business placed with Motor Car Mutual 
Casualty Company and 20% on all business placed with 

the Motor Car Mutual Fire Insurance Company 

MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


20 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


No direct business 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 


written 





drews of the American Association for 





Labor Legislation. The hearing was 
well attended. It is generally believed 
that the bill will remain in committee 
and will not be reported. 


The Kmployers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 


INTEREST ON AWARDS 

A bill has been introduced in Albany 
to amend Section 24 of the compensa- 
tion law in relation to interest payable 
on awards by providing that when an 
appeal taken from an award of com- 
pensation is withdrawn or an award is 
affirmed by the courts, the amount of 
the award shall be payable with inter- 
est thereon from the date when notice 
ot the filing of the award has been sent 
to the parties in interest. 

















BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 


Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, President 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 Write For Territory 
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HALEY FISKE, President 





Largest Life Insurance Business in the World 





METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED BY THE:. STATE OF NEW YORE) 


Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance $5,343,652,434 


Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 


Ordinary (annual premium) Life Insurance paid for in 1919.... $910,091,087 


More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Industrial (weekly premium) Insurance paid for in 1919 $508,590,405 


More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1919 $1,418,681,492 


The largest amount ever placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Gain in Insurance in Force in 1919 $914,140,618 


More than ever has been gained in one year by any Company tn the World. 


Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1919 21,770,671 


Larger than that of any other Company in America. 


Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies 1,986,410 
Larger than any Company in the World has ever gained in one year. 
$864,821,824.55 
Increase in Assets during 1919 $89,367,126.27 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 
Liabilities $835,736,487.38 
Surplus $29,085,337.17 
Number of Claims paid in 1919 289,125 


Averaging one policy paid for every 30 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. 


Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1919 $73,581,759.91 


Payment of claims averaged $505.93 a minute of each business day of 8 hours. 


Metropolitan Nurses made 1,300,883 visits free of charge to 256,000 sick Indus- 
trial Policy-holders. 


Metropolitan men distributed over Twelve Millions of pieces of literature on 
health— 
Bringing the total distribution to over 200,000,000. 


Reduction in general mortality at ages 1 to 74 in 8 years 17.9 per cent. 


Typhoid reduction, 69 per cent.; Tuberculosis, over 33 per cent.; Heart 
disease, over 23 per cent.; Bright's disease, over 25 per cent.; Infectious 
diseases of children, over 46 per cent. 


In general reduction and in each case of disease, this is far greater than that shown by statistics of the 
Registration Area of the United States 


Death Rate for 1919 lowest in History of Company. 








FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 




















